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Carter I. 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL GARDEN-PARTY. 


‘oe is a certain ideal sense of the fitness of things, 
common to all educated—possibly also to uneducated— 
persons, from which the mind can never wholly divest itself, and 
which maintains its sway, notwithstanding the exhaustive know- 
ledge of human nature and this evil world which most of us are 
tolerably confident that we possess. Experience, to be sure, has 
taught us that the standard of morality is no higher amongst 
rustics than amongst citizens, that the clergy are by no means 
exempt from the petty failings which mar the characters of 
laymen, that lawyers are not necessarily rogues, nor sisters of 
charity and Sunday-school teachers necessarily saints—in short, 
that humanity is pretty much the same all the world over, and 
that we shall not go very far wrong if we meekly murmur the 
responses in the Litany on behalf of our neighbours as well as 
of ourselves. Nevertheless, we are apt to be shocked when we 
come across what we imagine to be exceptions to our imaginary 
rules ; we cling to the notion that sundry localities have sundry 
characteristics belonging to them as of right, and a cathedral 
close will, no doubt, continue to be generally regarded as the 
abode of dignified leisure, scholarship and piety, until such time 
as the Radical reformers get their will, and deans and canons are 
swept away, together with other survivals of a less utilitarian age. 

There exists, of course, a small minority of persons who have 
no illusions left upon the subjects of deans and canons; and 
these, it is scarcely necessary to add, are the deans and canons 
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themselves, with their respective wives and families. They know, 
if nobody else does, that under the shadow of those time-worn 
Norman and Gothic edifices, which testify to the faith of our 
ancestors, generation after generation of gossips and scandal- 
mongers have lived and died; they know very well what dignified 
leisure means, and have the best of all reasons for being aware 
that ecclesiastical magnates are but mortal. And to no one could 
the latter unquestionable fact have been brought home more 
painfully than it had been to Mrs. Stanton, the widow of a late 
canon of St. Albyn’s, who had lost a thousand a year by her 
husband’s lamented demise. After that deplorable event Mrs. 
Stanton continued to reside at St. Albyn’s. She had become 
accustomed to the place; she doubted whether any change of 
quarters would prove a change for the better, and, as she had 
an only daughter, whose interests it would be necessary to take 
into consideration in due season, she thought that, upon the 
whole, her wisest course would be to remain amongst the friends 
whom she had made. These friends, it is true, showed themselves 
extremely amiable; still there was a tinge of patronage about 
their amiability which constantly reminded her of her reduced 
circumstances, and perhaps that was why she entertained no very 
exalted opinion of them as a class. 

One spring afternoon she was walking with her daughter from 
the suburban villa in which they now dwelt towards the precincts, 
where Canon and Mrs. Pickersgill were giving a garden-party, 
and it was little that she had to say in favour of garden-parties 
or of Canon and Mrs. Pickersgill. 

“Tt isn’t so much the dulness of these entertainments that I 
object to,” she remarked ; “one knows they are bound to be dull, 
and the Pickersgills, I suppose, couldn’t be anything else if they 
tried: what I do so hate is the ill-natured talk that always goes 
on at them. Well, one comfort is that Mrs. Pickersgill and 
everybody else will be so full of Ida Pemberton’s wedding this 
afternoon that they probably won’t have time to say anything 
particularly ill-natured about us.” 

“T don’t think they often say ill-natured things about us, 
mamma,” the younger lady returned, “and I don’t see why we 
should care a pin if they did.” 

“ That is just it, my dear Violet,” sighed Mrs. Stanton; “you 
don’t see a great many things which it would be better for you to 
see, and you won’t be guided by those who are older and perhaps 
a little wiser than yourself. No girl can afford to be talked about 
—certainly no girl in your position can—and you do make your- 
self talked about by galloping across country without a groom. 
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It is not the thing, and I have no answer for Mrs. Pickersgill and 
the rest of them when they tell me that it is not the thing.” 

“The next time that they tell you so, mamma, you can answer 
that they have been misinformed, and that it isn’t usual to gallop 
across country after the hunting has come to an end,” observed 
the girl composedly. ‘“ Bob must have exercise, you know. I 
would cheerfully allow a groom to ride behind me if I had a groom 
or a second horse to mount him on; but as I have neither, I can’t 
help riding alone.” 

“You could help it if you choose to give up riding,” returned 
Mrs. Stanton ; but she spoke in faint-hearted accents, not as one 
possessed of authority. 

In truth she had long since abandoned all serious efforts to 
exercise control over her daughter, whose will was a strong one, 
whereas her own was weak. The least skilled of physiognomists 
might have seen at a glance which of these two ladies was born 
to command and which to obey. Mrs. Stanton, small, thin, and 
middle-aged, conveyed the impression of looking older than she 
actually was. She walked with a somewhat shuffling gait; her 
features showed some signs of bygone prettiness, but the pretti- 
ness was altogether bygone ; her blue eyes were faded and sunken ; 
her hair, of a dull brown hue, was plentifully besprinkled with 
grey ; she was evidently one of those women who, for all practical 
purposes, die with their youth. Her daughter resembled her 
only in respect of diminutive stature. Miss Violet Stanton’s 
manner of carrying herself indicated excellent health and con- 
siderable decision of character. She held her little head high, as 
though conscious that it was entitled to the respectful admiration 
of all beholders—which indeed it was. Her eyes were of no 
indeterminate colour, but of that clear, dark grey which, by a 
happy provision of Nature, is almost always softened by long, 
curved eyelashes; she had a pale, creamy complexion ; her nose 
and chin were perfectly formed, and if the latter was a trifle too 
prominent, the general effect of her face was redeemed from 
hardness by the exquisite contour of her full lips. When it is 
added that, besides the above advantages, she possessed a remark- 
ably neat figure, everybody will understand how reasonable it was 
of Mrs. Stanton to expect that her daughter would some day make 
a great match. 

The expectation was reasonable in itself and would doubtless 
have been fulfilled, had Miss Stanton been in the way of meeting 
with wealthy young noblemen ; but unfortunately neither wealth 
nor nobility were very common in the neighbourhood of St. Albyn’s, 
and there was no ground for hope that Miss Stanton would ever 
B2 
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be able to exhibit her charms in any other neighbourhood. As 
Mrs. Stanton often said to herself sorrowfully, there was really 
nobody except the Chaines, who, after all, were only tolerably 
well-to-do country gentlemen; and now John Chaine was going 
to marry Ida Pemberton, so there was an end of him, such as he 
was. 

“Tt is a curious sort of marriage,” she remarked meditatively, 
after remaining silent for some minutes. “I’m sure I don’t know 
how it will turn out.” 

“ As well as most marriages, I suppose,” said Violet. ‘“ Why 
shouldn’t it?” 

Mrs, Stanton shook her head. 

“T sincerely hope that it may,” she declared ; “still, there are 
circumstances which make one feel a little doubtful about it.” 

“Qh, you mean that affair with young Mayne. Yes; I dare say 
Ida has consecrated a few tears to his memory; but people can’t 
marry upon nothing a year, and I doubt whether she is the kind 
of girl to break her heart over a sentimental disappointment. 
Mr. John Chaine, who is good-natured and stupid, and ridicu- 
lously in love, will answer her purpose very well. What more 
can any woman ask for in a husband than that he should be well 
off and willing to let her have her own way and make her a 
handsome allowance ?” 

Mrs. Stanton could not altogether approve of such sentiments, 
although, as a matter of fact, she wished her daughter to act in 
accordance with them. Like the generality of British matrons, 
she objected to crude avowals and would fain have seen others as 
capable as she herself was of reconciling expediency with the 
loftiest theories of conduct. So she said : 

“ My dear, you should not talk like that ; it sounds so dreadfully 
heartless and worldly. And we have no right to assume that Ida 
Pemberton is not honestly attached to her future husband. 
Indeed we ought to take it for granted that she is.” 

“Only we don’t,” remarked Violet. ‘“ Well, I trust that she 
wili be happy, and I quite think that she will; and so do you, 
mamma. Anyhow,I am sure that if she had been your daughter, 
you wouldn’t have allowed her to marry Mr. Mayne.” 

“One could not allow it,” sighed Mrs. Stanton, “and I don’t 
in the Jeast blame the Dean for having forbidden it, if he did 
forbid it. At the same time, it does give one rather a shock to 
hear him preaching as he does, and to know, as one cannot help 
knowing, that he has strained every nerve to bring about this 
match. It gives one a disagreeable feeling of doubt about the 
sincerity of his professions. But I never could like the man, and 
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I must say that I never understood why he was made Dean. 
Your father always considered it a most extraordinary appoint- 
ment.” 

The late Canon Stanton would not have considered it at all extra- 
ordinary if the appointment in question had been conferred upon 
himself, and his widow was decidedly of opinion that it ought to 
have been so conferred. The grudge which she cherished against 
Dean Pemberton (who was a dean like another) was a very old 
story, and Violet was a little tired of the subject. No further 
discussion of it was inflicted upon her now ; for by this time she and 
her mother had reached the Precincts, and as they stepped through 
an arched doorway into one of those charming sheltered gardens, 
of which cathedrals and colleges possess a monopoly, Mrs. Stanton 
dismissed all painful memories from her mind, in order that her 
company smile might not have the appearance of being forced. 

Canon Pickersgill, a little roundabout, rosy-faced man, trotted 
across the lawn to welcome them, followed at a more leisurely 
pace by his hook-nosed, beetle-browed wife. He shook his fore- 
finger playfully at the two ladies and said : 

“ What fashionable people you are! Everybody else has been 
here for the last hour.” 

Mrs. Pickersgill only said, “How do you do?” and did not 
say that with any great cordiality. In cathedral cities the wife 
of a canon is a personage, whereas the widow of a dead one is, of 
course, nobody, and it is very necessary that those who occupy 
high official positions should display a certain stateliness and 
reserve. Otherwise their inferiors might be tempted to take 
liberties with them. Indeed, it was doubtful whether Mrs. 
Stanton had not taken rather a liberty by arriving so late. 

However, the redoubtable Mrs. Pickersgill was fain to unbend 
when she and the new-comers had joined a little band of ladies 
who had drawn their wicker-chairs together upon the lawn and 
were discussing what was at that time a topic of absorbing 
interest in St. Albyn’s; for Mrs. Pickersgill loved gossip, and a 
combination of gossip with dignity is a difficult thing to achieve. 
Her tastes were fully shared by Mrs. Stanton, for whom a chair 
was found, and who at once began to take part in the conversa- 
tion which her advent only interrupted for a moment. Violet, 
standing behind her mother, overheard, without paying much 
heed to, what the old ladies were saying. 

“The whole business has been hurried through in a way that 
one would have thought rather uncalled for. Considering that 
the engagement was only announced six weeks ago, it does seem 
quick work that the wedding should take place to-morrow.” 
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“Oh, well, one can understand the Dean’s anxiety to get it safely 
over and done with. Ida is just one of those girls who are 
capable of doing an idiotic thing at any moment, and she doesn’t 
even pretend to care for the man.” “She has sense enough to 
know how to feather her nest, it seems; she is not likely to do 
anything idiotic either before or after her marriage—at least, we 
must hope that she isn’t. I suspect that the Dean was not so 
much afraid of that as of some difficulty being raised by the 
Chaines. I hear that neither old Mr. Chaine nor Lady Elizabeth 
are best pleased with the match, and indeed I don’t wonder. It 
can’t be called a brilliant one.” 

These and other comments of an equally amiable description 
had already been made some scores of times; but apparently they 
had not yet palled upon the ladies who interchanged them. Upon 
the present occasion they had to be uttered in a discreet under- 
tone, because the Dean, with his hands behind his back and his 
gaitered legs wide apart, was standing hard by, benevolently 
looking on at a game of croquet—probably St. Albyn’s is the 
only place in England where croquet has been played every 
summer without a break since the date of its invention—and Miss 
Pemberton herself was not very far off. 

Violet Stanton looked curiously at the Dean’s daughter, who 
was a few years older than herself and with whom she had never 
been upon terms of intimacy. What she saw was a very tall, 
very handsome and very weary-looking young woman, whose large 
brown eyes were more than half-veiled by her drooped eyelids. 
She was sitting on a chair at some little distance from the various 
groups which had congregated here and there upon the lawn and 
appeared to be satisfied with the seclusion which she had 
evidently chosen for herself. Miss Pemberton dressed well, 
passed for being accomplished and was generally considered to 
give herself airs, inasmuch as she was not in the habit of taking 
trouble to make conversation for the benefit of those who failed 
to interest her. St. Albyn’s knew very little more than this about 
the girl, except that there had been a somewhat pronounced 
flirtation between her and Arthur Mayne, a son of one of the 
canons, which had been put a stop to for the best of reasons. 
Arthur Mayne was a young barrister, without a penny in the 
world beyond the modest allowance which his father could afford 
to give him, and it was not to be expected of the Dean that he 
should undertake to support an impecunious son-in-law. So much 
the old ladies were willing to concede; but they felt bound to 
withhold their approval from the match which had been so hastily 
arranged between Ida and the most eligible bachelor of the 
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vicinity. Some of them had daughters of their own who might 
possibly have consented to make that eligible bachelor happy ; 
others doubted whether poor John Chaine, who seldom showed 
himself in St. Albyn’s, knew everything that he ought to have 
known ; all were agreed that the girl had displayed a lack of 
proper and natural feeling which augured ill for her future 
husband’s peace of mind. But Miss Pemberton, who could hardly 
have been ignorant of what was being said about her, was 
obviously and unaffectedly indifferent ; and this was what roused 
Violet Stanton’s curiosity. 

Violet had her own clear and decided ideas upon the subject of 
matrimony; but it is one thing to have ideas and quite another 
to put them into practice. She knew very well, for instance, that 
she could not, if it had come to the push, have brought herself to 
marry that heavy, plain-featured, bucolic personage, John Chaine ; 
assuredly she could not have done so if she had previously com- 
mitted the folly of falling in love with somebody else, and she 
wondered how Ida Pemberton had contrived to achieve that 
victory over the weakness of mortal nature. 

Well, there was little probability of her obtaining any answer 
by scrutinising the impassive countenance of the bride-elect ; and 
presently her attention was diverted from that study by Canon 
Pickersgill, who touched her on the elbow, saying: 

“ Miss Stanton, I want to introduce Mr. Hubert Chaine to you. 
I am surprised to hear from him that he hasn’t had that honour 
before; but, to be sure, he has seldom been at home since he 
joined his regiment.” , 

Violet turned round and bowed to a smartly-dressed young 
man, with a flower in his bution-hole, who was taking off his hat 
to her. At the first moment she noticed nothing more than the 
buttonhole and the cut of his clothes—St. Albyn’s being a cavalry 
station, she had met with a good many young men of his pattern, 
which had consequently ceased to interest her—but when he 
began to speak, she was attracted by the singularly pleasant 
pitch and modulation of his voice; so that she took another 
glance at him, and thus became aware that he was extremely 
good-looking. He had a fresh complexion, blue eyes, hair which 
was almost golden and a moustache which was quite so; and, if 
Violet had only known it, it was a curious freak on the part of 
Nature to have sent him into the world with that kind of 
colouring, because the Chaines from time immemorial have been 
either red-headed or as dark as Spaniards. 

“Tve often heard about you, Miss Stanton,” he was saying, 
“my brother John says you go straighter than any man in the 
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hunt. I haven’t had a day with these hounds since I was a small 
boy on a small pony; but I know it is a stiffish country in some 
parts. Too stiff for poor old John, who swears he has lost his 
nerve. I dare say you know more about that than I do; though 
I can’t imagine old John shirking his fences.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say that he shirked,” answered Violet—for 
indeed she would not have brought so serious an accusation as 
that against any fellow-creature without good and sufficient 
reason—* he isn’t exactly what you could call a hard rider, of 
course.” 

“Why of course?” asked the young man, laughing. “John 
isn’t quite as old as he looks, you know. Ah, well, I suppose 
the day is bound to come when we shall none of us be hard riders 
any more. As for John, he will soon be a married man, and 
married men have no business to risk their necks.” 

“ Have you come down for the wedding ?” Violet inquired. 

Hubert Chaine nodded. 

“The family will be well represented in the cathedral to- 
morrow,” he answered; “we always muster in full strength at 
weddings and funerals. My father says these events ought to 
draw us together and give us grave thoughts about the duties 
and responsibilities of life. I’m sure he looks as if his thoughts 
were grave enough for anything; and so does-John. Poor old 
John! How he will hate all the fuss and ceremony of the thing!” 

“Well, he has brought it upon himself, hasn’t he?” said 
Violet. “ Why is he not here this afternoon?” 

“For the same reason that he wouldn’t be in the cathedral 
to-morrow, if he could help it ; he would have liked to be married 
in the parish church at some unearthly hour of the morning, so 
as to choke off spectators. If you know John, you must know 
that he can’t stand being stared at. He has taken an idea into 
his stupid old head that he is about the ugliest man in England, 
and that when people look in his direction they are either 
shuddering or laughing at him. How in the world he ever 
summoned up courage to propose to that formidable-looking girl 
I can’t conceive.” 

“Do you consider her formidable-looking ?” Violet inquired ; 
for it was not easy to dispute the fact of John Chaine’s ugliness. 

“T do indeed ; and it isn’t only her looks that are formidable. 
She has a calm way of remaining silent when you speak to her 
which is too much for me, though I don’t think I am constitu- 
tionally timid. Between you and me, I am even more astonished 


at her for having accepted John than I am at John for having 
proposed to her.” 
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There was a frankness about this young man’s utterances 
which may have been in some degree infectious. 

“T don’t see anything so very astonishing in that,” Violet 
declared; “marriage isn’t always an affair of sentiment. Of 
course it isn’t very pretty behaviour in a man to marry for money, 
though plenty of them do it; but women, it seems to me, can 
hardly help themselves. They can’t earn their own living and 
they can’t marry paupers; so that they have to think twice or 
three times before they refuse an offer from somebody who has 
good means and better prospects.” 

“They can remain unmarried, though,” observed Hubert, who 
seemed to be slightly shocked by this avowal of worldly-minded- 
ness on the part of one so young. 

“Yes, they have that privilege; only things are sometimes 
made rather unpleasant for them at home if they avail themselves 
of it. Personally, I have quite determined to take the first rich 
man who may turn up; and if he has grey hair, or no hair at all, 
I shall endeavour to be resigned. One can’t have everything.” 

Her interlocutor gazed at her for a moment with a puzzled 
expression, and then remarked, in the relieved tone of one who 
has hit upon the solution of an enigma— 

“Ah, you don’t really mean that!” 

“T do mean it, I assure you; and, what is more, I believe that 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred feel just as I do, though 
they may not care to admit as much.” 

“Then,” declared Mr. Hubert Chaine emphatically, “all I can 
say is, I sincerely hope, for poor old John’s sake, that Miss 
Pemberton is not one of the ninety-and-nine.” 

“She looks so like the hundredth, doesn’t she?” returned 
Violet, with a scornful curl of her lip, for she was not accustomed 
to being rebuked in that way by young men. 

However, this young man was not an easy person to quarrel 
with. He had taken a fancy to Miss Stanton, and, since he was 
not thinking of asking her to marry him, it was, after all, no 
business of his what her opinions might be upon the married 
‘state. He changed the subject to one upon which she was always 
ready to enlarge, and very soon he had heard a graphic description 
of the best runs that had taken place in Southshire during the 
previous hunting season. In return, he told her all about the 
sport obtainable in the neighbourhood of York, where his 
regiment was quartered ; so that they became excellent friends 
before they parted. 

“T must be off,” the young man said at length, glancing at his 
watch ; “ my father insists upon dining at the unrighteous hour 
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of half-past seven, and if we aren’t all on the spot when the bell 
rings, we catch it. I shall see you at the Deanery to-morrow, I 
dare say.” 

“T dare say you will, if you search diligently,” Violet replied ; 
“but it isn’t an absolute certainty. Everybody in the place will 
be there, and I am too short to be conspicuous in a crowd.” 

“Oh, I'll search,” he returned, laughing, “ and I shan’t give up 
until I find either.” 

With that he took his departure, having produced a decidedly 
favourable impression upon a young lady who had the name of 
being fastidious. 


Carter II. 
OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 


Wuen Mrs. and Miss Stanton went away, Ida Pemberton was 
still sitting in the same spot where she had been the whole after- 
noon, and was still gazing at nothing. From time to time she 
had been approached by one or other of her fellow-guests; but 
her conversation with them had been but brief, and had ended in 
each case by the discomfiture of her interlocutor. Not that she 
had been rude to them, for it was not her custom to be rude to 
anybody; only she had shown them in the plainest possible 
manner that she neither wished to talk to them nor to hear them 
talk, and that is an intimation which is apt to damp even the 
most genial of would-be friends. She might have made friends in 
St. Albyn’s, had she cared to do so, because the Dean’s daughter 
is, after all, the daughter of the Dean; but she had not cared to 
do so, and if she had avoided making open enemies, the credit of 
that was probably due to her actual and prospective position, 
rather than to herself. It was, in truth, a matter of absolute 
indifference to her whether she was loved or hated in St. Albyn’s 
and its neighbourhood. Everything was a matter of indifference 
to her, including the circumstance that she was to be married on 
the morrow to the most eligible personage in the county. She 
knew very well what was in store for her. She was to spend the 
honeymoon abroad, after which she would take up her residence 
at the White House, and look after the servants, and order the 
dinner, and return visits, and possibly rear a young family, until 
such time as old Mr. Chaine should be gathered to his fathers, 
when the same programme would be carried out upon a some- 
what more extensive scale at Chaine Court. Her future was as 
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plainly mapped out as that of any woman could be, and she had 
no particular quarrel with it. When one cannot have what one’s 
whole heart is set upon, it matters little enough whether one’s 
duties and relaxations are to be of this kind or of that. 

So there she sat alone, taking no heed either of the passage of 
time, or of the inquisitive glances which were constantly being 
directed at her tall, commanding figure, her slightly aquiline 
nose, her half-closed eyes, and her pale cheeks. She was aware 
that people were in all probability looking at her ; but she did 
not mind, they were welcome to gaze their fill. She had been 
told that it was her duty to be present at this garden-party, and 
she was doing her duty; when the time should come for her to 
be released, she would presumably receive a hint to that effect 
from her father. 

But in this reasonable expectation she was disappointed ; for 
the Dean hastily and surreptitiously withdrew as soon as he saw 
that a game of croquet had been arranged between four grave 
and reverend canons. The Dean of St. Albyn’s, who had not 
long held his present appointment, and who was in some respects 
@ wise man, was anxious to keep upon good terms with the 
Chapter, and he had discovered betimes that this could not be 
done by any onlooker who was liable to be appealed to in the case 
of a disputed point at croquet. As far as questions of ritual, 
discipline and ecclesiastical business went, the canons were an 
amenable set of men; but the moment that they took up their 
croquet-mallets, they became infinitely more fractious, unfair and 
quarrelsome than any little schoolboys would have been; and, 
unfortunately, they could not meet without challenging one 
another to a game. It was their habit to attend the numerous 
garden-parties held in the Precincts, to fidget about uneasily in 
the background until the ladies had begun to depart, and then to 
engage in frays which not only roused the worst passions of their 
natures, but too often led them into making accusations which no 
man who respected himself could overlook. Thus Canon Tyler 
had more than once been charged in so many words with cheating, 
and thus the intervention of the Dean had been invoked after 
a fashion which that dignitary had resolved must not occur again. 

If Ida Pemberton had been in a state of mind to amuse herself 
by watching the little foibles of poor humanity, she might have 
obtained some innocent diversion now ; for Canon Tyler, a solemn, 
lanky Oxford professor, had taken the war-path, with Canon 
Pickersgill for his partner, and against this pair were pitted a 
couple of silver-haired, benevolent-looking clerics, who were 
thoroughly bent upon defeating their antagonists. Nor was it 
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long before the results of this determination—in itself quite a 
laudable one—became perceptible. 

“Oh, of course you can do it if you like,” Canon Tyler called 
out in a loud, harsh voice; “I do not say that it is against the 
rules, and I am surprised that words which I never used should 
have been put into my mouth; but I do say that it is not the 
game.” 

Thereupon the two silver-haired ones tittered in a provoking 
manner ; but the contest proceeded without further interruption 
for a few more minutes, when Canon Tyler suddenly flung down 
his mallet and stuffed his hands into his pockets. 

“This is ridiculous!” he exclaimed. “It is more than 
ridiculous, it is childish! A game is a game, and unless it is to 
be played in the proper way, I prefer not to play it at all.” 

He waited for no reply, but stumped off angrily, with his head 
bent forward, and his shoulders very high, while one of his late 
opponents ejaculated mildly— 

“ Dear me!” 


“It is a great pity,” observed good-natured little Canon 
Pickersgill, trotting up to Ida’s chair, “that Tyler is so short in 
the temper. I have known Tyler for many years, and I have the 
highest possible esteem for him; but I must say that he is 
exceedingly ill-mannered at times.” 

“Is he?” said Ida, rousing herself from her abstraction and 
getting up. “ Well, I suppose we are all ill-mannered at times, 
and it certainly can’t be good manners to stay on at a garden- 
party after everybody else has gone away. Do you happen to 
know what has become of my father?” 

Canon Pickersgill did not know—nor did his wife, to whom 
application was made—but it was evident that the Dean was no 
longer upon the premises; so Ida took her leave, and strolled 
slowly homewards through the quiet, deserted cloisters. She did 
not hurry herself, there being no need for hurry, and the evening 
being so warm and summer-like. The smooth sward of the close 
was flooded with sunshine from the west, and barred by the black 
shadows of the old elms; the rooks were coming home with loud 
cawings, the jackdaws were circling round the cathedral towers 
and from the town outside arose that ceaseless, inarticulate hum 
of human life which is pleasant to some ears and irritating to 
others. Ida seated herself upon the stone parapet beneath one of 
the arches, to see and hear the last of these familiar sights and 
sounds—possibly also to dwell for the last time upon certain 
memories with which the scene was associated in her mind. 

Presently she heard the echo of an approaching footfall upon 
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the flagstones, but she did not trouble herself to turn her head as 
it drew nearer, nor would she have done so even when it paused 
close behind her, had not the intruder upon her solitude accosted 
her by name. Then she started violently and became a shade 
paler, for the voice was one which she had good reason to recog- 
nise. However, she recovered her self-possession immediately, 
and, getting up, said in very cold and distant accents— 

“ How do you do, Mr. Mayne? I did not know that you had 
returned.” 

She made as though she would have passed on, but this broad- 
shouldered young fellow placed himself full in her path, so that 
she was fain to halt and confront him with an air of displeased 
interrogation. He was a well-knit, vigorous young Englishman 
of the type which our public schools and universities turn out 
every year by the hundred, and he would doubtless have passed 
unnoticed in a crowd of his contemporaries ; yet any one who had 
taken the trouble to scrutinise his face would probably have 
divined that he possessed abilities somewhat above the average, 
for he had a broad forehead, his hazel eyes were bright and well- 
opened, and there was an appearance of decision about his mouth 
and chin; so that he might fairly hope to make his living 
eventually as a barrister. At present, however, he had not yet 
earned a sixpence; and that was why he was now standing in 
the cloisters at St. Albyn’s, with a look of pain and despair upon 
his honest countenance. 

“T only came home last night,” he said ; “I have been abroad, 
as perhaps you know, and—and I have heard nothing of what has 
been going on during my absence. Is it possible that what my 
father tells me can be true—that you are to be married to-morrow 
to that oaf, John Chaine?” 

“Tt is so possible, and so true,” replied Miss Pemberton 
tranquilly, “that I think you would have shown rather better 
taste if you had allowed me to answer you before calling Mr. 
Chaine an oaf. Especially as you must have known perfectly 
well that it was true.” 

“There are things which one can’t believe without proof 
positive,” he returned. “Of course I have no right to com- 

lain ——” 
“a Complain!” broke in Ida, her composure abruptly giving 
way to indignation. “To complain of what? I really don’t 
understand you, Mr. Mayne.” 

But Mr. Mayne did not seem to be at all abashed by this 
rebuke. ‘ You can’t help understanding me,” he said sadly; “ if 
I never told you in so many words that I loved you, that was not 
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because either you or I were ignorant of it. I could not ask you 
to be my wife for the simple reason that I haven’t money enough 
yet to support a wife, and I suppose you were aware of that. 
Well, as I said before, I have no right to complain, and if you had 
met with another man whom you could care for I should have 
held my tongue. But to sell yourself to that red-headed lout 
John Chaine, whom I have heard you speak of with contempt 
a dozen times—no ; I could not have believed that you would do 
such a thing as that!” 

“You are very insolent and very unjust,” Ida began, but an 
obstruction in her throat prevented her from finishing her 
sentence, and she pressed her fingers tightly to her lips for a 
moment. Then, regaining her self-control, she resumed: “I am 
sorry that you consider yourself ill-used, though I certainly can- 
not accuse myself of having used you ill. Perhaps you hardly 
realise the-meaning of what you have been saying. You speak as 
though you were under the impression that I should have accepted 
you if you had proposed to me.” 

“Tam under that impression,” replied Mr. Mayne unhesitat- 
ingly. ‘ What use is there in making believe, since we two are 
alone and nobody can hear us? You may have changed ; but you 
cannot have forgotten so soon. Must I remind you of that 
evening last winter when I met you close to this very spot, and 
when I think we understood one another as plainly as it was 
possible for us to do without an actual exchange of promises?” 

“It is generous of you to remind me of that!” exclaimed Ida, 
her anger once more getting the better of her—and, indeed, 
throughout this interview, it would have been curious to a disin- 
terested observer to notice how a naturally passionate temperament 
kept asserting itself, in spite of the curb of a powerful will—« it 
is generous of you to remind me that upon one occasion I was led 
by you into saying more than I ought to have said! At all 
events, I was not long in repenting of my folly. Whatever I 
may have thought of you at the time, I found out what you 
really were when you left the place the next day. And then you 
talk of complaining! It seems to me that if one of us has a right 
to complain, it is not you; but pray make your mind quite easy. 
I have no complaint to make ; Iam only too thankful that my eyes 
were opened in time.” 

“Good God, Ida,” exclaimed Arthur Mayne hotly, “ you surely 
don’t imagine that I meant to desert you! What was I to do 
when your father sent for me and pointed out that I was com- 
promising you? Hesaid that, as I was not ina position to marry, 
the only honourable course open to me was to go away, and I 
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couldn’t contradict him. He promised to speak to you upon the 
subject, and when I spoke of writing to you, he begged me, as a 
personal favour, not to do that. I understood from him that he 
would give you every explanation that I could have given.” 

“ He never told me a word about it,” said Ida faintly. 

The young man groaned. “Then,” said he, “I think the Dean 
has acted very unfairly by me. He was entitled to forbid our 
engagement, but he made no objection to me individually ; and I 
hoped that you would be willing to wait a few years. We have 
both been deceived, it seems; but happily we both know the 
truth now. Ida, will you wait for me?” 

She broke out into a hysterical laugh. ‘ What are you talking 
about?” she asked. “ Have you forgotten that to-morrow is my 
wedding-day ?” 

“Tt is for you to say whether to-morrow shall be your wedding-day 
or not. You will have to face a good deal of discomfort and annoy- 
ance, no doubt ; but the question is, whether that is not a small 
price to pay for your liberty. It is unpleasant to be the subject of 
a nine days’ wonder; but surely it isa thousand times worse to be 
bound for life to a man whom you despise.” 

“T don’t despise John Chaine,” she returned feebly. ‘“ He isn’t 
clever like you; buthe is good and honest, and he has been very 
kind to me.” 

“That may be; but you do not love him, and therefore you 
would be miserable with him. Tell me truly, Ida—have you ceased 
to care for me? Because I know you did care for me once.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and, reading her answer there, he 
impulsively moved a step nearer to her. But she drew back at 
once. 

“No,” she said in a firmer voice, “it is too late now. I have 
made my choice and I must abide by it. If I had known 
before—if my father had spoken to me—it might have been 
different ; but I cannot draw back at the eleventh hour.” 

“ You are afraid ?” 

“Tf you like to say so. At any rate, I have made up my 
mind. And now, Mr. Mayne, I must say good-bye. Iam sure 
you will understand that we had better not meet again for a long 
time to come.” 

Arthur Mayne was a resolute man, and he was not going to 
acknowledge himself defeated so easily as that. Yet he was 
defeated in the end. Ida listened impassively to his arguments 
and entreaties, and although once or twice she appeared to be 
moved, it was only for a moment. 

“ All this is mere waste of words,” she said at length; “ you 
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only go on repeating the same thing, and I have only the same 
reply to make. What you ask for is impossible.” 

“Good-bye, then,” he returned almost roughly. ‘TI can’t tell 
whether you love me or not; but it is evident that, if you do, you 
love yourself a good deal more. Perhaps, after all, you may 
contrive to be happy with the man whom you have chosen.” 

Her eyes filled with tears; but she turned away without 
answering, and he made no further effort to detain her. He 
watched her tall figure as it passed slowly along the cloisters out 
of sight ; then he strode away in the opposite direction, cursing 
the whole fickle race of womankind, as many another man has 
done before him, some with more and some with less of justice. 


Cuapter III. 
THE CHAINE FAMILY. 


In the England of the nineteenth century fanaticism is neces- 
sarily a little ridiculous, since it is deprived of the power of 
making itself terrible. Nevertheless, as fanatics would not be 
fanatics unless they were conscientious and strong of will, they 
frequently end by acquiring the esteem, sometimes even the 
affection, of their fellow-men. No better example of this kind of 
success could have been found than in the person of Mr. Chaine 
of Chaine Court, some time Member for Southshire, and still, 
notwithstanding his failing health, an active member of numerous 
benevolent associations. When Mr. Chaine first entered Parlia- 
ment he was laughed at, although he was always a forcible and 
impressive speaker ; but as years went on, the House grew accus- 
tomed to him and pardoned his traculent Protestantism in 
consideration of his upright character and the many services that 
he had rendered to the community. It is, no doubt, silly and out 
of date to regard the Pope as Antichrist and all High Churchmen 
as Jesuits in disguise; but this tall, gaunt, handsome personage, 
with his piercing black eyes, his bushy eyebrows and his aquiline 
nose, was in a measure above ridicule. The ordinary M.P. might 
poke fun at him behind his back, but was uneasily conscious of 
a certain inferiority in his presence. Besides, he had introduced 
or had been instrumental in passing Acts for the relief of miners, 
factory hands, and other formerly neglected human beings, which 
were now acknowledged to be just and beneficent. ‘The ordinary 
M.P. was not sorry to have that excuse for applauding him, 
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because the ordinary M.P., like all other ordinary individuals, 
was mortally afraid of him. 

In private, as in public life, Mr. Chaine had the faculty of 
inspiring awe and obedience. His wife, Lady Elizabeth, a good- 
natured, easy-going woman, had acknowledged his supremacy 
from the first, and perhaps that is why she had more influence 
over him than anybody else. At all events, she knew the length 
of her tether, and never attempted to divert him from his purposes, 
save within well-defined limits. In former times Mr. Chaine 
would have been a Torquemada or a Calvin, as circumstances 
might have decreed ; having been born in our day, he was merely 
a benevolent sort of anachronism and a most disagreeable person 
to live in the house with. He had his own ideas of duty, which 
were correct enough in the main; but he was unable to admit 
that any man or woman could honestly hold other views, and this 
made things very uncomfortable for those who were dependent 
upon him and who happened to hold other views. Neither his 
wife nor his sons ever argued with him: in the first place, it 
would have been useless, and in the second place, he would 
assuredly have punished them for their contumacy. The natural 
consequence was that they systematically deceived him; for 
neither the average young man nor the average elderly woman 
can contrive to walk through life along that extremely narrow 
way which, according to Mr. Chaine, alone led to salvation. 
They took their several ways—Lady Elizabeth and John and 
Wilfrid and Hubert—and it was only every now and then that 
he found them out and (as he thought) whipped them back on 
to the scent. 

“Tt is a matter of sheer necessity,” Lady Elizabeth would often 
say to her second son, who was also her favourite son, “ that we 
should keep your dear father in the dark. It would break his 
heart if he suspected that we were miserable sinners, like the 
rest of the world, and we should never be able to persuade him 
that we are in the habit of repenting of our sins regularly every 
evening, just as he himself does.” 

Wilfrid Chaine, who was very far indeed from having formed 
any such habit as his mother referred to, fully concurred in her 
sentiments. He had concealed his sins as effectually from her as 
he had from his father, and he had every intention of maintaining 
a discreet reserve upon that delicate subject. Mr. Chaine, who 
prided himself upon meting out equal and impartial justice to all, 
and who was by nature incapacitated from comprehending even so 
much as the principles of human justice (which is but a sorry 
makeshift, at best), would have died rather than confess that he 
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preferred or favoured one of his sons above the others. As a 
matter of fact, he loved Wilfrid, who was handsome, clever, and 
silver-tongued; he just tolerated Hubert, whom he regarded 
as an empty-headed, unconverted, yet not evilly-disposed boy ; 
and John, his first-born, he hated. It is needless to add that the 
above statement would have appeared to him to be the grossest 
and most unwarrantable of calumnies ; but, since he is now dead 
and buried, the narrator of this history may as well tell the truth 
about him. 

The truth is that he might have been a moderately good judge 
of character, instead of a singularly bad one, and yet have pre- 
ferred Wilfrid to John. Wilfrid, like the majority of the Chaines, 
was handsome, dark-complexioned and undeniably clever, whereas 
John, like a few of them, was red-haired, stupid, and sulky. Such, 
at all events, would have been their father’s verdict, had he spoken 
quite candidly, and it not unnaturally vexed him to think that the 
clever representative of the rising generation should have made 
his appearance in the world five years later than the dull one. 
John, moreover, had in years gone by been guilty of certain 
youthful peccadilloes which Mr. Chaine chose to remember after 
everybody else had forgotten them, while Wilfrid had either kept 
clear of scrapes or had seemed to do so. Wilfrid, it was true, had 
not as yet achieved distinction; but he was quite sure to dis- 
tinguish himself eventually, because the Chaines always did. 
They had been Secretaries of State, lord chancellors, bishops, 
admirals, and generals from time immemorial. Now, it was as 
clear as the sun at noonday that John Chaine would never be 
anything but a country gentleman, with the tastes of a farmer 
and the manners of a yokel. 

Nevertheless, the old man did what he conceived to be his duty 
by this unpromising scion of an ancient race. Although the 
property was not entailed, he looked upon his eldest son as his 
rightful heir and treated him as such. Mr. Chaine, like a great 
many robust and vigorous old men, had broken down all of a 
sudden. About a year previous to the time at which this story 
opens he had caught a bad cold, had rallied from it very slowly, 
and had recognised the fact that the end of his earthly pilgrimage 
was in sight. He had retired from the Parliamentary representa- 
tion of the county which had accorded him its unbroken con- 
fidence for half a century ; he had requested to be relieved of his 
functions as a Justice of the Peace, and he had handed over the 
management of his estates to his son John, whose qualifications 
for that particular kind of work were not to be denied. And the 
gossips of St. Albyn’s were altogether mistaken in their assump- 
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tion that John’s engagement to Miss Pemberton was not viewed 
with favour by his parents. Mr. Chaine had inquired whether 
Ida was a God-fearing young person and had been assured that 
she was; he had personally inspected her and had been agreeably 
impressed by her beauty and fine physique; he had also looked 
into the question of the Dean’s pedigree, which had been found to 
be fairly satisfactory. After that, neither he nor Lady Elizabeth 
had anything further to say about the matter, except (in strict 
confidence to one another) that it was difficult to understand 
the predilection of so handsome a girl for homely John. 

Lady Elizabeth, to be sure, added : 

“Miss Pemberton isn’t doing so badly for herself, and she 
couldn’t expect to have many chances of doing better. She isn’t 
the least bit in love with John, though he seems to be quite crazy 
about her.” 

But this observation met with a stern rebuke from her 
husband. 

“ Elizabeth,” said he, “ we are forbidden to judge, lest we our- 
selves should be judged. I see no reason to doubt that Miss 
Pemberton’s affection for John is as sincere as his for her. I 
have decided to assign the White House to them as their resi- 
dence, and I shall make suitable provision for them during my 
lifetime.” 

The old autocrat would’no more have suffered any criticism of 
his decrees than he would have dreamt of questioning their 
wisdom ; nor had Lady Elizabeth ever ventured to express her 
secret hope that he might see his way to doing John full justice, 
while abstaining from {making an elder son of him. For Lady 
Elizabeth, too, adored Wilfrid and had little in common with the 
unpopular heir-apparent. 

On the eve of John’s marriage, quite a large party assembled 
round the dinner-table at Chaine Court, where visitors had been 
rare since Mr. Chaine’s illness. Wilfrid had arrived from London 
in order to be present at the forthcoming ceremony; Hubert had 
come down from York; and, besides these principal personages, 
there was a goodly array of uncles, aunts, and cousins, Mr. Chaine 
being a great stickler for the recognition of all family events by 
the family at large. They were all so much in awe of the grim 
old man who sat at the head of the table that they would have 
been a dismal enough assemblage, but for the exertions of Wilfrid, 
who possessed the enviable knack of knowing how to put every- 
body in good humour. It is difficult to explain the kind of 
fascination that belongs to such men as Wilfrid Chaine. Physical 
beauty may,have something to say to it; a pleasant smile and 
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the intuition of how to say the right thing to the right person 
probably have a good deal more; but over and above these gifts, 
which, after all, are not so very uncommon, Wilfrid had an 
undefinable attractiveness which even those who had substantial 
grounds for distrusting him could not resist. 

Supposing that, amongst the guests collected there that evening, 
there had been one who not only distrusted but disliked him, 
that exceptionally clear-sighted person might have surmised that 
he was doing his best to exhibit his elder brother under an 
unamiable aspect ; but, as it was, the guests only perceived that 
he was indulging in a little good-humoured chaff, such as is usual 
between young men, and that his senior was receiving it in a 
singularly churlish manner. 

“Just look at John!” Wilfrid was saying, in an audible voice, 
to his neighbour. “ Wouldn’t anybody imagine that, instead of 
being a happy bridegroom, he was nerving himself to have his leg 
cut off?” And then, speaking a little more loudly: “Cheer up, 
John,” he called out, “things aren’t so desperate as you think. 
Many a man has married before now and survived it.” 

The red-haired, beetle-browed giant on the other side of the 
table frowned and grunted, but made no articulate reply. 

“And I can tell you,” continued his tormentor, smilingly, 
“that many a man would give a good deal to bein yourshoes. I 
won't be so indiscreet as to mention names; but we all know that 
you have had rivals and that you have triumphed over them. 
Try to look triumphant; it would be ever so much more 
becoming.” ; 

John’s cheeks became almost as red as his hair, and his eyes, 
which were also of a reddish tinge, flashed ominously. 

“ One lady-killer is about enough in a family,” said he. “I 
never set up to be anything of the sort, and if I have had rivals, 
I take it that that’s rather more my affair than yours. You leave 
me alone and I’ll promise to do as much by you.” 

“Oh, no offence!” returned Wilfrid ; but there was a shade of 
uneasiness in the mocking glance which he threw at his brother ; 
for he had never before been accused of being a lady-killer in the 
home circle, and he was not quite so sure as he would have liked 


to be that this was merely a chance shot on the part of stupid 
old John. 


Mr. Chaine’s deep voice struck in : 
“Tnsinuations must not be made here, John, if you please. At 


your age you ought to have learnt to control your temper better. 
Let the subject be dropped.” 


“He attacked me, sir,” answered John sullenly. 
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“TI said that the subject was to be dropped,” repeated his 
father, with a frown. 

There was an interval of silence, during which the majority of 
the guests looked down at their plates and inwardly thanked 
Heaven that they were going away on the morrow. Probably 
not one of them felt the smallest sympathy for the ill-conditioned 
fellow whose irascibility had brought about this disagreeable 
little scene. Yet John’s insinuation had not been of a very 
heinous character, and surely a request to be left alone is not in 
itself so unreasonable. 

Reasonable or unreasonable, it was not granted. Wilfrid took 
no further notice of him during dinner, and devoted himself to 
the entertainment of the company; but later in the evening he 
returned to the charge, and contrived without much difficulty to 
arouse his victim’s ire once more. He wanted to know what Miss 
Pemberton’s tastes were. Was she fond of farming? Would she 
be satisfied with rearing young chickens, and watching the 
progress of the seasons till the end of her days? He only asked 
because, from what little he had seen of the lady, he should not 
have imagined that rusticity was very much in her line. 

“T suppose my wife will be contented to lead the sort of life 
that I lead,” returned John angrily. “She knows what that is, 
and she knows just as well as you do that I couldn’t afford to 
take a house in London for the season even if I wanted to go in 
for society—which I don’t. You had better mind your own 
business and allow me to look after mine.” 

Whether by accident or by design, this second passage of arms 
took place in the hearing of old Mr. Chaine, who, as before, 
ranged himself upon the side of the younger disputant. 

“There is little profit to be gained from mixing in London 
society,” said he, “and I should be sorry to see my daughter-in- 
law wasting her life as women of fashion are wont todo. At the 
same time, I do not think it wholesome—certainly it does not 
seem to tend towards producing urbanity of manners—that 
young people should reside from year’s end to year’s end in the 
country ; and I am bound to say, John, that you misrepresent 
matters when you speak as though you would be unable to afford 
an occasional outing. Such remarks are equivalent to a reflection 
upon me, and if you have any compluint to make, you would act 
more straightforwardly by addressing it to me personally, not to 
others.” 

John replied curtly that he had no complaint to make, and 
stalked off to the other end of the long drawing-room, through 
the open door of which he presently effected his escape. As far 
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as money went, he had no reason to complain of his father: in 
other respects he had a good deal to complain of; but a great 
many years had passed since he had last attempted, in his some- 
what uncouth fashion, to ask for what he knew must necessarily 
be denied to him. He was Wilfrid’s senior by a long way, being 
now nearly forty years of age, and even in his childhood, when he 
had been the only son and likely to remain so, he had been 
painfully aware that he was not beloved by his parents. Fate, 
ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, had made this seemingly rough 
and thick-skinned fellow abnormally sensitive, and had refused 
him the faculty of expressing what he felt; he often spoke 
sullenly ; he was believed—indeed he believed himself—to be a 
dull dog ; and not even Wilfrid, who understood him better than 
anybody else, guessed how he winced under a contemptuous word 
or look. There must have been something noble in his nature ; 
for he had never shown the slightest jealousy of Wilfrid, whom 
he admired immensely, and who did not always tease him. His 
opinion of his own merits was so humble that he would willingly 
have apologised for the fact of his existence ; he was quite of one 
mind with his father and mother in deeming that Wilfrid ought 
to have been the eldest son: but until quite recently he would 
have said that matters, after all, would right themselves in the 
long run, since he was a confirmed bachelor, and the property 
must eventually go to Wilfrid or his heir. But then an un- 
foreseen and altogether improbable event had occurred. Little as 
he was accustomed to frequent female society (for it was his firm 
conviction that his appearance and manners rendered him posi- 
tively repulsive to women), he had chanced to meet Ida 
Pemberton, had fallen madly in love with her and, quite as much 
to his own amazement as to that of other people, had found favour 
in her sight. 1t was true that she had not affected to return his 
sentiments of passionate devotion ; but that had seemed to him 
to be a matter of course—how would it have been possible for 
her todoso? He could but thank her from the bottom of his 
heart for consenting to be his wife, and acknowledge that his 
father, by handing over the White House to him, had behaved 
not only with justice but with generosity ; for there could be no 
doubt but that his tardy renunciation of celibacy must have upset 
Mr. Chaine’s calculations, and been a source of disappointment to 
other members of the family. 

Thinking over all this in the solitude of the smoking-room, 
whither he betook himself after having made good his retreat 
from a scene in which he was not well qualified to shine, John 
freely forgave his younger brother for having been a little 
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aggravating. It was natural enough that Wilfrid should be 
conscious of having had his nose put out of joint: besides, he 
probably had not intended to give such dire offence. How was 
he to guess that his good-humoured, commonplace raillery had 
fallen like strokes from a cutting whip upon a sore place ? 

And so, when Wilfrid sauntered in by-and-by to make his 
peace, he found himself in the presence of an offended person 
who was quite ready to meet him half-way. 

“Poor old John!” he began, in the patronising but not 
unkindly accents which the other never thought of resenting ; 
“T put your back up just now, didn’t 1? You shouldn’t be such 
an old porcupine, you know. No wonder people give you credit 
for having a devil of a temper! But I’m sorry I made you stick 
up your quills; it wasn’t done of malice prepense.” 

“That's all right, old chap,” answered John a little sadly; “I 
have a devil of a temper, and it wasn’t your fault that you 
happened to rouse it. You see the honest truth is that I don’t 
much like thinking about the men whom you call my former 
rivals—and then I’m sometimes afraid that Ida won’t be able to 
stand the monotony of life at the White House. There’s no 
getting over the fact that I am almost double her age, besides 
being—what I am.” 

Wilfrid, who had selected a cigar from the case which stood 
upon the mantelpiece, and was standing with his back to the fire 
and his hands in his pockets, looked down in a half-compassionate, 
half-amused way at the speaker. Wilfrid possessed the Chaine 
features under their best and most refined aspect. His aquiline 
nose was small for a nose of that shape, his black eyebrows were 
delicately pencilled, his chin, though somewhat sharp, was not 
too prominent, and, as he wore no moustache, the perfect forma- 
tion of his mouth and his short upper lip were exposed for the 
admiration of all beholders. 

“ Aussi que diable allez-vous faire dans cette galere?” he asked. 
“The quotation is stale, I admit ; but it is touchingly appropriate. 
If you had done me the honour to consult me before committing 
yourself to this rash enterprise, my poor, dear John, I should 
have endeavoured to dissuade you from it.” 

“You wouldn’t have succeeded.” 

“Tm not so sure of that. However, the deed is done, or as 
good as done, now; so we won't cry over spilt milk. By the 
way, what made you describe me as a lady-killer in the presence 
of our august father? He doesn’t appreciate that kind of joke, 
you know.” 


“T wasn’t joking,” answered John simply ; “there’s nothing to 
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be ashamed of in being such a good-looking and agreeable fellow 
as you are, and it would be strange if women didn’t fall in love 
with you.” 

A scarcely perceptible expression of relief passed over the 
younger man’s face. He did not mind such accusations, if 
couched in general terms, but he had feared that John might be 
alluding to a particular instance. 

_“ You mean, I suppose,” he remarked, “ that I mix a good deal 
in the society of ladies; but if you were to ask them, they would 
tell you that what distinguishes me from other male creatures is 
my remarkable insensibility to their charms. You see, Johnny, 
my son, I am pretty well acquainted with their little ways. You 
aren’t as yet, though you probably will be before you are much 
older. ‘When a man’s married his trouble begins.’ ” 

“Not always, Wilfrid—not always,” returned John anxiously. 
“The other day, while I was waiting for the train, I saw a little 
pamphlet on the bookstall called ‘How to be Happy, though 
Married, and I thought——” 

But John’s thoughts upon this difficult subject, as well as his 
brother’s irrepressible outburst of laughter, were interrupted 
here by the entrance of half a dozen of Lady Elizabeth’s visitors, 
whose advent had the effect of speedily driving the expectant 
bridegroom out of the room. 


Carter IV. 
MR. AND MRS, JOHN, 


Wuen Ida Pemberton reached home, after taking leave of Mr. 
Mayne in the manner described, she knocked at the door of her 
father’s study, which his sonorous voice at once gave her 
permission to enter. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, somewhat hastily pushing the book 
that he had been reading beneath the papers which lay upon his 
writing-table, “so you have got away from your garden-party. 
I would have waited for you, but as soon as I saw Tyler with a 
croquet-mallet in his hand, I thought I had better withdraw. 
Occupying the position that I do, it is necessary for me to be 
very circumspect, and I do not care to be involved in controversies 
which have no connection with my duties.” 

Occupying the position that he did, and being excessively 
proud of it, his cireumspection had led him into taking a step of 
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doubtful morality, and this was pointed out to him without any 
unnecessary delay by his daughter. 

“T have just seen Mr. Mayne,” said she. ‘“ Why did you not 
tell me that you had requested him to leave St. Albyn’s? By 
his account you promised to do so.” 

Dean Pemberton} was a tall, stout, grey-headed personage, 
whose theological views were moderate, whose learning had 
sufficed for the*production of a treatise upon the Council of 
Chalcedon, and who had been universally applauded for having 
neither added to nor taken away anything from the record of 
history with regard to that momentous synod. He firmly 
believed in his own integrity, but was a little afraid of his 
daughter, whose character he imperfectly comprehended ; so that 
it seemed best to him to pause for a few moments and clear his 
voice impressively before replying : 

“My dear child, let me in the first place ask you whether you 
think it was quite right or wise to enter into conversation with 
young Mayne upon the eve of your marriage to another, and, I 
may fairly add, a better man? I do not speak of the propriety 
or good taste of his returning here at such a time and addressing 
you. I am not, of course, answerable for his actions; but I do 
feel that I am to some extent answerable for yours.” 

“And to a still greater extent for your own, I presume,” 
observed Ida composedly. “Did you make that promise? If 
you did, it seems to me that you ought to have kept it.” 

The Dean, like many other excellent men, always tried to bully 
when he was driven into a corner. 

“Both your question and your manner of putting it are 
extremely disrespectful, Ida,” said he severely. “I should be 
quite justified in declining to give you any answer; but I prefer 
to be frank with you. I certainly did suggest to young Mayne 
that he would do well to leave the place, inasmuch as his 
attentions to you had begun to excite remark, and it was obvious 
that they could have no practical result. He expressed a wish 
that the cause of his departure should be made known to you, 
and I believe I assented, although I do not remember committing 
myself to an actual promise. After giving the question full and 
careful consideration, I decided to keep silence. I saw, with 
sincere pleasure, that your affections were otherwise engaged, 
and I was unwilling to disturb you by a communication which in 
itself had little importance. Your own good sense, I felt sure, 
must have convinced you that Arthur Mayne’s attachment— 


supposing you to have been aware of it—was a mere boyish 
absurdity.” 
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“T was aware of it, and I did not regard it in that light,” said 
Ida. 

The Dean was alarmed, and therefore assumed his most 
formidable demeanour. 

“Tt is most painful to me to hear you say so,” he replied. 
“Most painful and most surprising. I hope you do not wish me 
to understand that you have been guilty, even in thought, of any 
treachery to your future husband.” 

“T have not been guilty of treachery,” answered Ida, “ though 
it seems to me that you have. Mr. Chaine is as well aware as 
you are that I am not in love with him.” 

“Tda, I cannot permit you to take up that tone withme. I 
had no reason in the world to doubt the sincerity of your 
affection for John Chaine, nor have I ever attempted to influence 
you in his favour. Your choice was made of your own free will, 
and in my opinion you are bound by every honourable and 
Christian principle to adhere to it.” 

“Oh, I mean to adhere to it,” answered Ida, with a faint smile; 
“you need not feel uneasy. Only I should not have accepted 


Mr. Chaine if you had delivered the message which you undertook 


to deliver—that is all.” 

While she spoke, she kept her eyes upon her father’s face, 
which indeed was an interesting study; for the Dean did not 
make a great success of ‘his endeavour not to look relieved. 
When he opened his lips, the sentiments to which he gave 
utterance were quite unexceptionable. 

“‘My dear child,” said he, “ you misrepresent yourself. I am 
convinced of that, and I will not do you the injustice of taking 
what you say literally. At the same time, I trust that you will 
never dream of saying such things to any one else, because the 
world is only too ready to accept us at our own valuation. You 
are, I suppose, annoyed at my having omitted to give you a full 
report of my conversation with young Mayne, and I regret the 
omission, although I am unable to think that anybody has been 
injured by it. For my own part, I have no misgivings as to the 
choice which you have made, nor any doubt as to its promotion of 
your happiness. Since your dear mother’s death I have done my 
best to fill her place, and I rejoice to think that I have acted as 
she would have wished me to act. If anything could console me 
for the solitude in which my remaining years must be spent, it 
would be the knowledge that my only child is under the care of a 
man whom I can safely trust and whom I honestly esteem.” 

Upon the conclusion of this harangue Ida silently retired. She 
had but an indistinct recollection of her mother, and consequently 
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could not tell how the deceased lady might have behaved under 
any given circumstances; but she knew her father well enough 
to know that no representations of hers would be likely to cause 
him asingle pang of conscience. For her own satisfaction, she had 
chosen to inflict upon him a minute or two of the discomfort that 
he deserved: more than that she could not do, since she had made 
up her mind to marry John Chaine. 

She did not, when she had left him, betake herself to her bed- 
room and give way to hysterical weeping, as many a girl would 
have done in her place, but busied herself in superintending the 
arrangements for the morrow’s festivity. There was a good deal 
to be done ; for the Dean had left everything to her, and a formid- 
able array of guests were expected to be present at the wedding 
breakfast; so that by the time that she had given categorical 
instructions to a flustered butler and had counted the spoons and 
forks and paid a visit of inspection to the kitchen, only a few 
minutes remained to her in which to dress for dinner. The Dean 
did not like to be kept waiting for dinner, nor had she ever kept 
him waiting. She had been a good daughter to him, and if she 
had not been a very affectionate one, it must be owned that he had 
done remarkably little to earn her affection. 

Nevertheless he was fond of her ; he had done what he believed 
to be his duty by her, and on this last evening of their companion- 
ship he was disposed to be almost lachrymose. During dinner 
the presence of the servants compelled him to confine himself to 
commonplaces; but after he had had his second glass of port at 
dessert, he sighed plaintively and remarked that the hand of 
Providence had fallen heavily upon him. 

“Not that I repine. I should be most ungrateful were I to do 
that or to deny that many great blessings have been vouchsafed to 
me. Yet I cannot help feeling, my dear Ida, that your gain is 
my loss, and that henceforward I shall have little or nothing to 
look forward to except my release from this troublesome world.” 

“T think Mrs. Mitchell will be able to make you comfortable,” 
said Ida calmly. ‘“ Since my engagement I have made her to do 
all the housekeeping, and she does not seem inclined to be 
extravagant. I have particularly impressed upon her that she 
must never send up kidneys for breakfast, and that you cannot 
stand thick soup.” 

The Dean was not sorry to hear that specific commands had 
been issued to his housekeeper; but he was stupid enough to aver 
that he cared nothing for creature comforts, and that what sad- 
dened him was the thought of a parting which must needs be 
more or less final. He enlarged upon this aspect of the situation 
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for some little time, making free use of a certain break in the 
voice which he usually reserved for the most effective passages 
of his sermons ; but it is not easy to preach to an audience of one, 
and the difficulty is, of course, increased when the solitary auditor 
shows no sign of being moved. Dean Pemberton was not so very 
much more of a humbug than most people, and did not suspect 
himself of being a humbug at all; but he was rather clumsy. 

It was Ida’s custom to bid him good-night on leaving the 
dining-room, and she did so now with neither more nor less of 
warmth than usual. Her day’s work was not yet quite over, for 
she had to array herself in her bridal apparel and give some final 
orders to her maid; but when this was done she was free to lock 
herself into her bedroom and review her position, present and 
future. Neither was altogether agrceable to contemplate; but 
both—or at any rate she thought so—were the outcome of events 
beyond her control, and she was resolved to make the best of what 
was now past mending. John Chaine was to be her husband, and 
John Chaine, like Auld Robin Gray, was a very worthy sort 
of man. That he did not happen to be the man of her choice was 
his misfortune, not his fault: perhaps it was no such very great 
misfortune, after all, and she did not mean him to suffer for it. 
As for Arthur Mayne, she was not going to think about him any 
more. Then she went to bed and thought about him until her 
tears began to flow and sleep came to relieve her of all her 
sorrows for a few hours. 

On the following morning, Miss Pemberton awoke to a fall 
sense of the ordeal that lay before her, and nerved herself to face 
it without flinching. She had that kind of courage which is so 
common amongst women and so rare amongst men; she had no 
fear, and no reason to fear, that it would desert her in the present 
emergency; nor could her father repress a sigh of relief and 
admiration when she came downstairs in her white satin and 
Brussels lace and asked him composedly whether he was 
ready. 

It had been arranged that the Dean should take no part in the 
marriage service. That impressive rite was to be solemnised by 
the Bishop of the diocese, assisted by several of the cathedral 
clergy, and was to be performed with all the pomp befitting the 
place and the occasion. As Ida moved slowly up the nave upon 
her father’s arm, to the strains of a triumphal march, composed 
by the organist in her honour, she was conscious of the eager 
scrutiny of hundreds of eyes; in the chancel were gathered 
together the invited guests—Chaines and Pembertons and 
collaterals who seemed to be as the sand of the sea-shore in number 
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—upon the altar steps stood the red-haired, red-faced bridegroom, 
his hands hanging helplessly by his sides; for he had donned a 
frock-coat and consequently could not dispose of them by thrust- 
ing them into his pockets, as nature and habit would have 
prompted him to do. Ida noticed that his coat and neck-tie were 
blue, and wondered why men who are afflicted with red hair have 
such a misguided predilection for that colour. She also noticed 
that Lady Elizabeth Chaine wore a resplendent costume of ruby 
velvet, that Lord Hartlepool, Lady Elizabeth’s nephew, was shift- 
ing uneasily from one foot to the other, as if his patent leather 
boots pinched his corns, and that Canon Mayne had forgotten to 
put on a clean surplice. All these and other trivial details her 
downcast eyes contrived to take in; but what remained somewhat 
dim to her was the reality of the scene in which she occupied the 
most prominent part. Was it actually she herself, or somebody 
else, who repeated in that clear, steady voice the words dictated 
by the little old gentleman in the lawn sleeves? Was it Ida 
Pemberton who, in repeating those words, was being transformed 
by the law of the land and the sanction of the Church into Ida 
Chaine? Once or twice she felt an odd inclination to burst out 
laughing; but she did not give way to it, and everybody remarked 
how admirably she bore herself from start to finish. 

As much could not be said for poor John Chaine, who stuttered 
and blundered and looked supremely ridiculous; however, one 
cannot fairly blame bridegrooms for looking ridiculous, nor had 
any one expected this particular bridegroom to look otherwise. 
When he was given to understand that nothing further was 
required of him, and when the episcopal benediction had 
been bestowed upon the newly-married pair, Wilfrid, who was 
standing close behind him, was amused to hear him murmur 
fervently, “Thank God!” It was a little early in the day, 
Wilfrid thought, to begin returning thanks. 

Indeed, the victim had forgotten for the moment that he 
would shortly be called upon to return thanks after a more 
mundane fashion, and in terms somewhat less concise. St. Albyn’s, 
as beseemed a cathedral city, was in no haste to adopt modern 
customs; its denizens would have been shocked at the idea of 
people being married in the afternoon, and would have considered 
a wedding scarcely a wedding unless it had been followed by an 
elaborate breakfast and half-a-dozen speeches. Breakfast, there- 
fore, had been duly made ready at the Deanery, whither the 
company repaired after the signing of the register, and where 
nothing was neglected that could tend to the increased discomfiture 
of a bashful hero, But John remarked to his sympathetic brother 
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that he supposed he should pull through somehow or other; and 
somehow or other he did pull through, it being out of the 
question for him to take to his heels. His reply to the graceful 
and dignified oration in which the health of the bride and 
bridegroom was proposed was not, to be sure, very intelligible ; 
but it had the merit of brevity, and everybody breathed more 
freely when he had brought it to an abrupt conclusion, and had 
plumped down into his seat again. 

“ Now, that’s what I call a real good speech,” remarked Hubert 
Chaine, who, much to his satisfaction, had been placed next to 
Violet Stanton. ‘There was nothing to be said except ‘ thank 
you,’ and, as far as I could make out, John didn’t say much more. 
It has been a trying day for him, poor old chap; but I really don’t 
think he has done so badly—do you ?” 

Miss Stanton shrugged her shoulders) “I haven’t been 
watching your brother,” she answered; “I have been watching 
his wife, who is a good deal more interesting. I suppose 
the day must have been at least as trying for her as it has been 
for him; but she has never turned a hair. What pluck that girl 
must have !” 

The latter admiring ejaculation, which was uttered half- 
involuntarily, did not quite please Hubert, who rejoined: “Oh, 
if you come to that, John isn’t wanting in pluck. You can’t call 
a man a funk for being shy; though, of course, he has no business 
to be shy at his age.” 

“He is a great deal older than you, isn’t he?” asked Violet, 
withdrawing her eyes for 4 moment from the bride, whose pale, 
impassive face had an irresistible fascination for her. 

“Rather! So is Wilfrid, though he is better preserved than 
John. As for me, I’m only a sort of afterthought. I believe the 
nurseries at home had been permanently closed when I made my 
appearance upon the scene.” 

“Ah; and I dare say you have been spoilt all your life—the 
youngest child always is.” 

“ Not in our family,” answered Hubert, shaking his head; “my 
father doesn’t believe in spoiling the child or sparing the rod 
either. I haven’t forgotten the thrashing he gave me when I was 
fourteen, for slipping off to the stables early one morning and 
taking out one of his hunters for a quiet little ride. The brute 
broke away with me and came no end of a crumpler over a wire 
fence. My mother thought we ought to praise Heaven for my 
miraculous escape, which was pretty much my own view; but the 
governor didn’t see it in that light. He said praising Heaven was 
right enough; but disobedience must be repented of before we 
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could proceed to thanksgiving. And he made me repent then and 
there with a hunting-crop.” 

“And did he adopt the same system of kindly severity with 
your brothers?” 

“Yes, I believe so. John caught it worse than Wilfrid, because 
John is a bit peppery, you know; but we’ve all had to go through 
the mill. Well, it wasn’t pleasant at the time; but I expect it 
did us a lot of good, and the result is tolerably satisfactory, 
I think. I won’t say anything about myself; but I doubt 
whether you would find two better fellows in England, in their 
different ways, than John and Wilfrid.” 

The girl laughed. 

“You think most men good fellows, don’t you?” she asked. 
“You look as if you did. I wonder whether your sister-in-law 
thinks your eldest brother a good fellow.” 

“She does if she knows anything about him. I don’t mind 
telling you, between ourselves, that when I first joined I got into 
rather a mess about money, and old John saw me through out of 
his own pocket, without saying a word to anybody. That’s John 
all over. He don’t say much; but he’s there when you want 
him.” 

It occurred to Violet that there was some future danger of 
Mr. John Chaine’s being there when his wife didn’t want him; 
but she refrained from making so ungracious an observation, and 
presently the break-up of the breakfast-party put an end to this 
fragmentary dialogue. 

There was no very long delay in the drawing-room while the 
bride was changing her costume. The show was over; some of 
the spectators, who had perhaps found it fall short of their 
expectations in point of excitement, and who may have been a 
little disappointed, were anxious to get away; fat Lady Elizabeth 
was yawning undisguisedly; and the Dean, rather nervous and 
fidgetty, as an affectionate father might well be at such a moment, 
was lending a courteous, but somewhat inattentive, ear to old 
Mr. Chaine, who had caught him by the elbow, and was pointing 
out that “all this music and ceremonial” accorded ill with the 
traditions of the Reformed Church. Presently Ida appeared in 
her travelling-dress, which was in all respects worthy of the 
occasion ; the Dean enfolded her in a farewell embrace, without 
apparently disturbing her perfect equanimity; a good deal of 
hand-shaking took place, and two minutes later the wedded 
couple drove off to the railway-station, pursued by a volley of 
rice which somebody had been thoughtful enough to hold in 
readiness. 
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“Do you know why a bad wife is better than a good one?” 
asked Wilfrid Chaine of his younger brother, who chanced to be 
standing close beside him in the doorway. 

Hubert shook his head, remarking that he couldn’t remember 
ever to have guessed a riddle. 

“Because bad is the best, my dear boy. I feel sure that 
Mrs. John will prove the best of wives; but, for all that, I don’t 
particularly want to stand in John’s shoes.” 

Then it was that Hubert made the first brilliant repartee with 
which he could have been credited in the whole course of his life. 

“Don’t you?” said he. “ Well, it’s a funny thing; but, do you 
know, I always imagined that you did.” 




















Recollections of an Qetogenarian Civil Servant. 


By H. W. CHISHOLM, 


LATE WARDEN OF THE STANDARDS, BOARD OF TRADE, FORMERLY 
CHIEF CLERK OF H.M. ExcHEQueEr. 


CHapter I. 


I am not going to tell of the introduction of railroads and electric 
telegraphs, of Crimean and other wars, though I have seen the 
rise and progress of all these things in the course of a long life. 
They have been written about by better pens than mine. How- 
ever, I think I may make a not uninteresting contribution 
towards “the history of our own times” by narrating a few of 
my recollections, especially in pointing out changes which have 
taken place in the Civil Service of our country. 

I was born on the 29th of July, 1809; my father and mother 
then lived in a small house in Ebury Street, Chelsea. Not the 
long street now called by that name, but an isolated row of 
seven or eight houses (long since pulled down) in the King’s 
Road, beyond the bridge over the canal. The large extent of 
ground between the old Ebury Street and Hyde Park Corner, 
now covered with streets and squares, was then known as “ the 
five fields.” My father was born in 1769, the same year that is 
memorable for the birth of the Duke of Wellington and of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Chisholms are an old Highland clan, said to be descen- 
dants of a Danish chief who, with a body of piratical followers, 
invaded Scotland in the 5th century and settled in Inverness-shire. 
The chief of the clan has always been known as “ The Chisholm,” 
and his seat is Erchless Castle in Strathglass, which I believe has 
now passed into other hands. 

In order to better his condition, my great-grandfather, in the 
reign of George II., like many another Scotchman, left the 
paternal glen and walked up to London. He was a tall man, stood 
6 ft. 44 ins. in his stockings, as I have heard my father say; and 
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his height stood him in good stead, for it procured him the post 
of porter and night watchman at St. James’s Palace, with rooms 
to reside in, at the entrance to the Palace from the Ambassadors’ 
Court, near the foot of the grand staircase. The duties were 
almost nominal. 

In course of time he was succeeded by his son, my grandfather, 
after whose death his eldest son, my uncle, George Chisholm, 
also succeeded to the office and the rooms in St. James’s Palace. 
He married, in 1804, the daughter of a farmer living near 
Canterbury, a good-looking, clever woman. But my uncle caught 
his death through his exertions at a fire which consumed the south- 
eastern corner of the Palace in the winter of 1811. As some com- 
pensation for the loss of her husband in the performance of his 
duties, his widow was appointed in his place. 

In 1823 my aunt, Mrs. George Chisholm, married for the 
second time, Mr. Thos. Brettell, a printer in Rupert Street. As 
Mrs. Brettell, she continued, with her husband and daughter, 
Marianne Chisholm, to reside in the Palace with increased 
duties, and had virtually the charge of all the State rooms until 
her death in 1872 at an advanced age. She was well known 
and respected by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and by the older 
members of the Royal Family, from many of whom she used to 
show me presents of plate, ornaments, shawls, &c., given to her 
in acknowledgment of small services rendered to them on 
the occasion of Drawing Rooms and other entertainments given 
in St. James’s Palace in the reigns of George IV. and William 
IV., before the alterations-in the Palace, when the accommo- 
dation for guests leaving their cloaks or shawls was very 
inadequate, and Mrs. Brettell’s rooms were always offered for that 
purpose. She used to tell how the Princess Victoria, when about 
four years old, was brought into her room by the Duchess of 
Kent, to have her shoes tied before going up the grand staircase 
to a children’s party given by one of her uncles. But Mrs. 
Brettell’s stories of a still older time were even more entertaining, 
as she told of George III. and Queen Charlotte walking on Sundays 
up and down the Mall, the Queen wearing short sleeves and 
black kid mittens. I am sorry I never found time to write down 
some of Mrs. Brettell’s reminiscences of customs and manners 
which have long since passed into oblivion. 

My father, Henry Chisholm, was my grandfather’s younger son, 
and in early youth was placed in the employment of Mr. K., 
a bookseller in the neighbourhood of the Palace. From Mr. 
K.’s shop he was sent to arrange the library of Sir Wm. 
Young, at his country seat, Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire. Here 
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his serviees were found so useful that he remained for several 
years with Sir William as secretary and librarian. During this 
period the war with France was renewed after the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, when, in apprehension of the invasion of 
this country by the French, Yeomanry regiments were raised in 
the different counties of England. 

As an influential person in Buckinghamshire, and M.P. for the 
county, Sir Wm. Young was mainly instrumental in raising the 
Ist Regiment of Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry, of which he became 
Lieut.-Colonel. In connection with these military duties my father 
was very useful to Sir William, who therefore obtained for him a 
commission in his regiment as lieutenant. Twosimilar regiments 
were raised; the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, being colonel of all three regiments, while Lord 
Grenville, the Marquis’s brother, and residing at Dropmore, also 
held a commission in the Bucks Yeomanry. This was the 
commencement of my father’s acquaintance with the Grenville 
family. Sir William Young had large estates in the West Indies. 
In 1803 he became so embarrassed in his affairs, his landed 
property being heavily mortgaged, that he decided on visiting 
his West Indian estates, and gave my father notice that he could 
no longer retain his services. Lord Grenville succeeded Sir 
William Young as Lieut.-Colonel of the 1st Bucks Yeomanry, and 
my father’s services were transferred to his Lordship, together 
with the regimental duties. A salary of £50 a year was paid to 
my father for keeping the regimental accounts. His salary as 
secretary to Sir William Young had been nominally £100 per 
annum, but for some years his pay had been in arrears, and at 
last, on leaving Sir William’s service, all that he could obtain 
was a bond for £400. This bond never was paid, and is now 
in my possession. 

A sister of Lord Grenville’s was married to Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, who had large estates in North Wales; among 
these there was a large farm near Ruthin, called Plas y Ward. 
This farm had been for a long time the property of a family 
named Williams, but, like many other Welsh landed proprietors, 
Mr. Williams of Plas y Ward got into debt about the middle of 
the last century, and was obliged to sell his property. It was 
bought by Sir Watkin, who reinstated Mr. Williams in the farm 
as his agent also for the surrounding estates. 

Mr. Williams had a son, who succeeded him, and five daughters ; 
they were a handsome race. The house was picturesque and a 
convenient residence, the farm was about 400 acres in extent, the 
land very fertile, and the river Clwyd ran through it. 
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Mr. Williams’s fourth daughter, Gwen, who afterwards became 
my father’s wife, was taken by Lady Williams Wynn to 
Wynnstay and brought up with her daughters; she afterwards 
remained with Lady Williams Wynn, as companion, and therefore 
frequently accompanied her in her visits to her brothers’ houses 
at Stowe and at Dropmore, where she made the acquaintance of 
my father. 

I have heard my mother describe how, on one occasion when 
returning to London from Dropmore, the carriage was stopped 
late in the evening on Maidenhead Thicket by a mounted 
highwayman. The windows were up, and he tapped on the glass 
with a pistol to have them let down, when he took off his hat and 
said very politely, “ Ladies, your purses.” These were given up. 
Then he said with a bow, “Your watches.” These he also 
pocketed, lifted his hat again, wished them ‘‘ Good night,” and 
rode away. 

Lord Grenville held the sinecure office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, with a salary of £4000 per annum, and the patronage 
of the office, which he made very serviceable to himself by giving 
appointments to persons who had claims upon him. He gave no 
remuneration to my father for his services—among which was the 
auditing the accounts of his landed property—but he appointed him 
to a clerkship in the Exchequer, with a salary at that time of about 
£200a year. This salary, at any rate, my father received without 
deduction; but the clerks appointed by Lord Grenville’s pre- 
decessor, the Duke of Newcastle, were not so fortunate. The 
Duke was accustomed, on giving an appointment, to charge the 
salary with an annual sum payable to his butler, or some other 
dependant, and this charge was known as a “ rider.” 

Even stranger things are said to have been done in those olden 
times (some people call them “ the good old times ”) ; for instance, 
the expense of new windows to Clumber Hall, the Duke’s seat in 
Nottinghamshire, was said to have been defrayed out of the 
amount charged for stationery supplied to the Auditor of the 
Exchequer. The supply of stationery, indeed, formed a nice little 
perquisite to civil servants in my father’s time. Stationery to a 
certain amount was allowed to each clerk, and at the end of the 
year, any surplus over the cost of the stationery actually supplied 
was credited to the clerk by the contractors, He could take out 
this amount for anything he chose. My father took out his 
surplus in books, and in this way obtained the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
Hume and Smollett’s‘ History of England,’ and other works, hand- 
somely bound, which are now in my bookcases. 
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My father was married in 1803, at Llanynnis Church, near 
Ruthin, and brought his bride to London to their first residence, 
in lodgings in Bridge Street, Westminster. Many articles of food 
were at that time far more expensive than now. Bread was 1s. 4d. 
the quartern loaf, brown sugar 9d. a pound, black tea 7s. a pound. 

In 1806 Lord Grenville became Prime Minister, keeping, at the 
same time, his office of Auditor of the Exchequer, by the nominal 
appointment of his nephew, Charles Williams Wynn, as Auditor 
pro tem. 

Lord Grenville continued to employ my father as his confidential 
secretary, and as his handwriting was remarkably bold and legible, 
amongst other duties he wrote out the King’s speech for the King 
to read from his copy at the opening and proroguing of Parliament. 

The office of King’s agent to the colony of Sierra Leone having 
become vacant, my father was appointed to it, on Lord Grenville’s 
nomination, in 1807, with a salary of £200 per annum. The 
duties consisted in receiving the parliamentary grant for the 
expenses of the colony, and paying in detail the salaries and other 
charges of the colonial officers. These duties were discharged by 
my father at the Exchequer during his ordinary attendance there. 
All the payments were made by bills at thirty days’ date, trans- 
mitted from Sierra Leone. These bills were left at my father’s 
office by bankers or other agents for acceptance, and called for in 
the course of two or three days. When accepted, and dated on 
the day they were left, they were made payable at my father’s 
bankers, where they were paid on presentation, thirty-three days 
after date—three days’ grace being customarily allowed. 

My father had thus long notice of what payments would be 
required, and as he received from the Treasury the parliamentary 
grant in sums of £5000 or £10,000 at a time—the whole annual 
amount being nearly £30,000—he made a considerable increase to 
his annual income by the temporary investment of considerable 
sums. For many years he invested only in Exchequer bills, 
which bore interest by the day, then amounting to 5 per cent. 
per annum, and from which no material loss of principal could 
result. It would have been well for himself and his family if he 
had never deviated from this prudent method of investment. 

I have but a faint recollection of our house in Ebury Street, as 
we left it in 1814, when I was only five years old; but I can 
distinctly remember the firing of cannons, and the illuminations 
when the news of Wellington’s vietories in Spain was received in 
London. About that time also there was an exhibition in Picca- 
dilly, called Bullock’s Museum, where various objects of curiosity 
were shown—a kind of Barnum’s Museum, in parvo. Mr, and 
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Mrs. Bullock were friends of my father and mother, and lived 
near us. We frequently went to the museum, and I remember 
one evening riding home from Piccadilly on a diminutive pony, 
which in the daytime was exhibited there; I must have been 
about four years old. We removed, in 1814, to a newly-built 
house, called Spencer Cottage, on the east side of the Edgware 
Road, a mile and a quarter from Oxford Street ; it was a detached 
house, standing in a garden of more than half an acre, and was, 
at that time, the last house in London in that direction. There 
were no houses on the west side of the Edgware Road, between 
Connaught Place and the village of Paddington, and we had a 
clear view to the west from the windows of Spencer Cottage over 
green fields as far as the bridge on the Harrow Road in the 
distance. My father was very fond of gardening, and as he was 
an early riser, his garden was kept in excellent order, the gravel 
walks well rolled, and the produce of fruit and vegetables, as well 
as flowers, was abundant. 


Cxapter II, 


F. K., the son of my father’s first employer, had given up the 
book-trade, became a clergyman in the Church of England, 
married, and settled in a curacy at Bradford, in Wiltshire. Here 
he kept a boarding-school, and took about forty boys. Mr. and 
Mrs. K. usually came to London in the midsummer holidays ;. 
they were then a good deal with my father and mother, whom 
they persuaded in 1815 to send me back to school with them, 
though I had not quite completed my sixth year. 

Mrs. K.’s sister was the wife of Dr. Callcott, the celebrated 
musical composer. Their second son, William Hutchins Callcott, 
also well known afterwards in the musical world, was then at his 
uncle’s school, and being only two years older than myself, we 
became friends, and our intimacy continued as long as he lived. 
Mr. and Mrs. .K. had four sons—John, James, Thomas, and 
Joseph. Of these, Tom was a year older, and Joe a year younger 
than myself. On the morning after my arrival, I was trotted out 
into the playground after breakfast, and set up to fight Tom 
K. for the entertainment of the rest of the school. Of course 
I was quite a novice at fisticuffs and soon got thrashed ; being 
the youngest and smallest boy in the school,.I had now to take 
the lowest place, but it was not long before I had gone through 
two or three more fights, and managed to lick Tom K., after 
which we became good friends, and fought no more. 
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I laboured under another great disadvantage; besides being 
the smallest boy, my skeleton suit of sky-blue cloth was made a 
subject of ridicule. At dinner-time we were pretty well crowded 
together, sitting on forms at narrow tables on trestles. The boys 
used to scramble in and take their places, leaving no room for me, 
and taking no notice of me. There was poor I, too shy to speak, 
and standing unseen behind them, and very hungry; or if I did 
get a seat, I could not be seen by the carver, and often got no 
dinner sent me. On such occasions I could do nothing but cry, 
aud can even now remember the taste of the salt tears which fell 
down my cheeks and into my mouth. Then the other boys would 
shout after me— 

“Cry for pudding, cry for meat, 
Cry for knife, and fork, and seat.” 

I think I was never an idle or stupid boy, but, right or wrong, 
in those days no one escaped thrashing, particularly with respect 
to our writing lessons. Every morning, on going into school after 
breakfast, each boy in succession had to exhibit his copybook. 
Sometimes Mr. K. would praise the handwriting, but usually 
about one-third of the boys would be ordered to “go behind my 
chair.’ When all had “shown up,” the boys behind the chair 
had to come forward, and hold out their hands in turn, when the 
master made a fierce cut at them with a cane about a yard long. 
This operation was called “the rap-taps,” and a very painful 
punishment it was. It seemed to be always aimed at the root of 
the thumb, a most sensitive part. It was quite a chance whether 
we got praise or the rap-taps, and if we expected the one we 
frequently got the other. During the nine years that I remained 
at this school the practice of “rap-taps” diminished by degrees 
until it finally ceased altogether. I think boys at school are 
treated with more justice and less cruelty than they were seventy 
years ago, both by teachers and by one another. 

In the year 1817 Mr. K. took his doctor’s degree, gave up 
his curacy and removed his school to South Wraxhall Hall, an 
ancient manor house belonging to the Long family. The house 
was of the early Tudor period; a fine archway led into a quad- 
rangle, in which was a porch and beyond it a large and lofty hall. 
The house had not been inhabited for a considerable time, and its 
oak-pannelled rooms were said to be haunted by the ghosts of two 
Miss Longs, ancient spinsters who had died there at a very 
advanced age; however, none of us ever saw them, though 
certainly sometimes sharp and unaccountable noises were heard. 

As an example of the change that has come over us in the 
course of seventy years, I shall now describe my old schoolmaster. 
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His dress was a suit of black cloth, tailcoat and knee breeches, 
black silk stockings, white neckcloth and no collar visible. He 
had a large massive head, was rather bald, with a little hair round 
the ears ; he was a well-made man, a little inclined to corpulency. 
After he became a D.D. he mounted a full Bishop’s wig, and wore 
a black silk apron, and was rather pleased at being occasionally 
mistaken for “my lord Bishop.” Dr. K. had some very queer 
ways, which we boys called “the doctor’s fidgets.” On entering 
or leaving a room he would open the door, then shut it, and shift 
about from one foot to the other five or six times, open and shut 
the door a second time, then open it and go through, shutting it 
rapidly behind him. If there was a lady with him or any person 
to whom respect was to be shown, he would wait until they had 
passed through the doorway before beginning his fidgets, but if it 
were only one of us boys, we had to wait quietly till the process 
was over. He was subject occasionally to a kind of “fits,” on 
account of which he had been obliged to give up his curacy. They 
came upon him quite suddenly, and he always went directly down 
on his knees before his chair as if to say his prayers, then drew 
from his pocket a half-pint bottle of brandy and water, which he 
kept always in readiness, took a good swig at it, and was soon all 
right again. Dr. K. was a very temperate man, drinking only 
water both at dinner and supper. He wasa good classical scholar, 
and had been educated at Westminster under Dr. Busby, with a 
traditional reverence to the proverb of sparing the rod and spoil- 
ing the boy. 

Dr. K. once made a scholastic pun which he was rather fond 
of repeating. The father of one of the boys was a Bordeaux 
wine merchant, and came to Wraxhall to see his son. Talking to 
the doctor, he said that he had been expecting some claret to be 
sent over to him, but he was afraid it had been so long delayed 
that it would be “ Vocative, caret.” “Then,” said the doctor, 
“there will be only the liquid (1) wanting.” 

During all the years that I was at school, I went home to 
London only for the six weeks’ summer holidays. For the month’s 
holidays at Christmas I usually remained at Wraxhall with about 
a dozen other boys, chiefly from Ireland, and we had quite a jolly 
time of it and no school work. Two successive winters, when I 
was ten and eleven years old, I went to spend a week at Bath with 
some old friends of my mother’s; they were very kind to me, but 
I thought it rather dull work, going every day to the pump room, 
when the band played, and people walked about and conversed 
with their friends. Twice in the Christmas vacations I also 
visited an uncle of my mother, Mr. Williams, at Chipping Sodbury, 


. 
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about ten miles from Bristol. There I made acquaintance with 
an apprentice in a tin-smith’s shop at the back of my uncle's 
house, and from him I learnt to cut out small saucepans and 
candlesticks from scraps of tin and solder them together. In the 
evenings I read the only books in the house, ¢.c. the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ a ‘ History of the Rebellion of 
1745,’ and ‘Moore’s Almanack,’ or else I played. dominoes with 
my grand-aunt. When,the summer holidays came, there was the 
long journey from Bath to London by Fromont’s coach holding 
six inside passengers. We had to meet this coach at the Horse 
and Jockey, a small inn on the London road, a mile and a half 
from the school, at two p.m.,and then at ten o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning I was met at Kensington Church by our man-servant 
with a wheelbarrow for my box, and our dog York, a fine black 
and white bull terrier who escorted me home to Maida Vale. In 
Midsummer 1817 I can well remember on several occasions seeing 
Prince Leopold and Princess Charlotte driving in their curricle 
along the Edgware Road; they were residing in Connaught 
Place. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn’s youngest daughter was nearly of 
the same age as my mother, and they had been brought up 
together; she married Mr. Cholmondeley of Vale Royal; he was 
created Lord Delamere at George IV.’s accession. Their eldest 
son, Hugh Cholmondeley, who was a year or two younger than I 
was, had been sent to a school at Chelsea kept by a M. Clément, 
and in 1820 and ’21 he spent his Christmas holidays with my 
father and mother, instead of making the long journey to his own 
home in Cheshire. I saw a good deal of him in my summer 
holidays in 1821. In that year the coronation of George IV. 
was solemnised on the 19th July. The great scene after that 
event was the banquet in Westminster Hall, the last occasion 
when Dymoke, the King’s champion knight, on horseback in fall 
armour rode into the Hall and went through the ceremony of 
throwing down his gauntlet to challenge any person who should 
deny the King’s right. A gallery for spectators was erected on 
the east side of Westminster Hall, for which each peer was 
allowed two tickets. Lord Delamere gave one of his tickets to 
my mother. It was necessary to go very early in order to get 
admittance into the Hall. Fortunately the Exchequer Office 
joined the east side of Westminster Hall, and had a door into it. 
The office-keeper furnished my mother with a bed there the night 
- before, so she had only to walk comfortably in to her seat in the 
gallery in the morning, and had an excellent view of the ceremony. 
Sir Walter Scott sat next to her. Having long to wait, the ladies 
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got very hungry, and when the banquet was going on below them, 
some officers tied their sashes together, let them down and fished 
for prog, when the guests below sent them up various eatables 
and fruit, amongst other things a pineapple, which one of the 
officers carved with his sword. Next day the King reviewed the 
Bucks Yeomanry, in Hyde Park, when silver medals were given 
to the officers—my father’s is now in my possession. On that 
day I was at Lady Williams Wynn’s house in Upper Brook 
Street, with Hugh Cholmondeley to see the sight. His mother’s 
uncle, the Marquis of Buckingham, was colonel of the Bucks 
Yeomanry, and at their head during the review. After it was 
over, he came to the house where we were, and took off his sword- 
belt, which he threw upon the table; he was a large, stout man, 
and we two boys put his belt round us and found it was quite 
large enough for us both together. 

During the midsummer holidays of 1822, my parents decided 
to pay a visit to our Welsh relations in the Vale of Clwyd, and to 
take me with them. We were invited to pay a visit, on our way, 
to Lord and Lady Delamere at Vale Royal. After a tedious 
journey of twenty hours by coach we reached Northwich, whence 
we proceeded in a post-chaise through Delamere Forest to Vale 
Royal. Here I spent a very delightful time, riding Lady 
Delamere’s pony, fishing, and rowing on the lake with Hugh 
Cholmondeley. I also made great friends with the old family 
nurse, who was quite a character and full of tales of the olden 
time, and of the prophecies of Merlin who was said to have lived 
at Vale Royal. One of his sayings, I recollect, was that if the 
house at Vale Royal were pulled down, enough treasure would be 
found to build it up again. After listening to some of her old 
tales, I felt somewhat alarmed at having to go alone at night 
carrying a candle to my bedroom, through a long gallery lined 
with mounted figures of knights and men at arms in full armour. 

On leaving Vale Royal, we spent several weeks at my uncle’s 
house at Plas y Ward, where I enjoyed myself extremely. The 
Vale of Clwyd was in full beauty, and there I had my first sight 
of a mountain. 

It was during the Christmas holidays of 1823, when I was still 
at Wraxhall, that I received a letter from my father, saying that 
I was to start for London immediately, to be employed as 
amanuensis to Lord Grenville, to write out for the Press a volume 
of his compositions in verse, in Latin, Greek, and other languages. 
Great was my excitement and delight at leaving school, and that 
afternoon saw me on the coach on my way to London. 
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Cuapter III. 


Tue day after my arrival at home, my father took me to Camel- 
ford House and introduced me to Lord Grenville. Camelford 
House was in Park Lane, near to where the Marble Arch now 
stands. On Lord Camelford’s death in 1804, his sister, Lady 
Grenville, succeeded to all the Camelford property, including 
Camelford House and large landed estates in Cornwall and 
Norfolk. 

Lord Camelford was shot in a duel with Captain Best; they 
had been friends, and were two of the wildest young men about 
town. They quarrelled about some woman. Lord Camelford 
knew he was in the wrong, and admitted that he would have 
apologised to any man except Best. Both were first-rate shots ; 
they fought in a small enclosure close to Little Holland House, 
the residence at that time of Mr. Ottey, a clerk in Somerset 
House. Lord Camelford fell at the first shot. It is said that 
both would probably have fallen if Lord Camelford had had his 
own pistols, but the quarrel was known, and his house was 
watched with the intention of apprehending him, so that he could 
not go home to obtain them. Lord Camelford was carried into 
Little Holland House, where he died. Lord Grenville interested 
himself for Mr. Ottey, in recognition of his kindness to his 
brother-in-law, and gave his son an appointment in the Exchequer, 
where he ultimately rose to be chief clerk; an illustration of the 
old proverb, “Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 

When I entered into the employment of Lord Grenville, he was 
in his sixty-fourth year, a grave personage with a powerful frame 
and large head, as may be seen from his portrait by Phillips in his 
robes as Chancellor of Oxford, of which I have an engraving. 
He passed all the mornings in his library, and I had a writing- 
table and materials placed for me in a small room adjoining. 
Here I attended every day from ten to two o’clock for some 
weeks, copying out for the printer Lord Grenville’s work, entitled, 
‘Nugez Metrics,’ copies of which he gave to both my father and 
myself. At the conclusion of this work, when I had written the 
last sheet for the Press, Lord Grenville, who was a man of few 
words, took up a book that was lying on the table before him and 
said, “This is for you.” It was a handsomely bound copy of 
‘Cornelius Nepos.’ I continued my daily visits to Camelford 
House for some time longer, making fair copies of various political 
papers on the Corn Laws and other subjects, until Lord and Lady 
Grenville left town soon after Easter 1824 for Dropmore. 
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My father used to go to Dropmore about twice a year to audit 
the accounts of Lord Grenville’s estates, which occupied him 
about a week, and he and I soon followed his lordship to his 
country house, where I was left by my father for about two 
months, so as to be ready in case my services were required. 
Every morning I would present myself in the library to inquire 
if there was anything I should do, but the same invariable answer 
followed day after day, “ Nothing, I thank you.” 

I was left to my own devices. I had a pleasant sitting-room, and 
the run of the library, as well as of the beautiful gardens; there I 
made friends with one of the under-gardeners, a lad rather older 
than myself named Frost, and we sometimes went fishing together 
in the Thames about Cookham. 

Nearly forty years afterwards, when at a picnic party to Burnham 
Beeches, I took my wife to see the grounds of Dropmore, and 
renewed my acquaintance with Frost, who had become head 
gardener, and pointed out to me the numerous alterations and 
improvements that had taken place since those olden times. 

Lord Grenville’s elder brother, Mr. Thomas Grenville, was a 
frequent visitor while I was at Dropmore. He was one of the 
most benevolent and agreeable of men, and much liked by every- 
body. He lived and died a bachelor. He was one of the last of 
the old school, and wore a spencer, with tights and gaiters. 
He held a sinecure office under the Crown as one of the Justices 
in Eyre, north of the Trent, which brought him in about £1500 a 
year. This was nearly all his income till the death, in 1825, of 
his cousin Lord Glastonbury, who left him all his property. This 
amounted to nearly £300,000, besides landed estates producing 
about £6000 or £7000 a year, with the family mansion and its 
contents. 

This Glastonbury property was to go at Mr. Thomas Grenville’s 
death to his nephew, the Hon. and Rev. George Neville. Mr. 
Neville was the second son of Lord Braybrooke, who had married 
Mr. Grenville’s youngest sister. One of Mr. George Neville’s 
sisters was married to Sir Stephen Glynn, of Hawarden Castle, 
in Flintshire, and had two sons, one of whom, Henry Glynn, was 
intended for the Church, and was to have the family living of 
Hawarden ; the living fell vacant while he was still a child, and 
his uncle Mr. George Neville held it as “warming-pan” till 
Henry Glynn should be old enough to take it himself. Fortunately 
for Mr. Neville, before that time came and he had to give up his 
comfortable post, his uncle, Mr. Thomas Grenville, came into 
possession of the Glastonbury property, and, as he told my father 
one day, invited his nephew to look over it with him, when having 
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shown him the whole of it, he said to him that being now an old 
man, it would only be a burden to him, and he therefore wished 
to give his nephew possession at once of the landed property, 
including the house and its contents. This was done, and thence- 
forward Mr. George Neville took the additional name of Grenville, 
as had been stipulated in Lord Glastonbury’s will. Mr. Thomas 
Grenville by will left his fine library to the British Museum. As 
I had really nothing to do at Dropmore except to amuse myself, 
I was recalled home, and after the midsummer holidays was sent 
back to school at Wraxhall. 

My stay there, however, lasted only till Christmas, when I was 
summoned home by the announcement that Lord Grenville had 
appointed me to a junior clerkship in the Exchequer. My father 
had just become senior clerk in the office for issuing Exchequer 
Bills, with a salary of £500 a year, rising by £20 a year to £700. 
Edward Beaumont Smith was assistant-clerk and I succeeded Smith 
as junior clerk, getting £100 a year, rising after three years’ 
service by £10 a year to £200. I was then only fifteen years old. 

Our work consisted in making out and issuing Exchequer Bills, 
the senior clerk being the responsible officer. He had to order 
the special paper which was made at a mill in Devonshire, under 
the supervision of one of the Exchequer messengers, to whose 
custody the mould bearing the Exchequer water-mark for every 
Bill was entrusted. He had to order the engraving of the copper- 
plates, which was done in the office by an engraver attached to 
the department, and to direct the printing of Exchequer Bills 
of various descriptions, a work also done at the Exchequer under 
very strict regulations. When no work was being done in the 
engraving and printing rooms, all the plates and paper were 
locked up in presses in the two rooms where we sat. My first 
work was to write the numbers of the counterparts of the Bills, 
and when my father had numbered the Bills themselves, I had to 
divide the Bills from their counterparts by cutting through the 
elaborately engraved broad line between them with a knife, after 
placing a board underneath. The Bills had then to be sealed with 
the Exchequer seal, which was renewed every year ; the sealing was 
done in our room by the head messenger. When required to be 
issued, the date was written in by one of us, and the Bills were 
signed by the chief clerk with the auditor’s name “ Grenville; ” 
this was done under the special authority of an Act of Parliament, 
and the chief clerk received an addition of £200 a year to his 
salary for this service. There were in fact no duties performed 
by the auditor except signing his name occasionally to official 
documents sent to him by the chief clerk, through the post 
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office, and the office was a sinecure for which he received £4000 
a year. The chief clerk at that time was Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, 
a precise old bachelor, but a scholar and a gentleman, an intimate 
friend of Southey the poet, and of Mr. Charles Williams Wynn, 
Lord Grenville’s nephew. 

There were various books and records to be kept connected 
with the issue of Exchequer Bills, and periodical accounts to be 
transmitted to the Treasury. At that time we were called upon 
to make almost daily issues of Exchequer Bills, so that we were 
always obliged to be in readiness for any work that presented 
itself; yet on the whole it was not heavy work, and we had a 
good deal of leisure time. Our hours of attendance were from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m., when we locked up and went away. We had 
holidays on all the saints’ days and red letter days, when the 
Exchequer Office was closed altogether. These numbered about 
fifty-five days in the year. (Before I left the Exchequer they 
had dwindled down to three, Christmas day, Good Friday and the 
Queen’s birthday.) We were also allowed six weeks’ vacation, 
one clerk being absent at a time. 

Edward Beaumont Smith and I attended very regularly at the 
office. He lived very near, in Milbank Street, but I had a four- 
mile walk from Spencer Cottage and the same back again, what- 
ever the weather might be; there was neither cab nor omnibus in 
London streets in those days, nothing but two-horse hackney 
coaches, and those were too expensive for a boy of fifteen. 

My father’s attendance at the office was not so regular. He 
liked to linger at work in his garden, and besides, he frequently 
went into the city to look after his investments, and either to buy 
in or sell out his Colonial Agency funds. He had now, besides 
the Sierra Leone agency, been appointed King’s agent for the 
Gold Coast, with similar duties, and nearly an equal amount of 
money to deal with; the only remuneration he received from this 
last appointment being the interest on any part of the money he 
could manage to invest. There really was a salary of £200 a year 
attached to this office, but instead of my father getting it, a clerk 
in the Colonial Office was allowed to enjoy it. 


Cuapter LY. 


I was now living at home, and going to my daily work at West- 
minster, returning usually in time for our family dinner at four 
o’clock (so completely are the hours of domestic life changed); we 
had tea at half-past seven, and a light supper at ten o'clock. 
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Frequently friends would drop in to dinner, or during the evening ; 
on such occasions my father’s wine or home-brewed beer was duly 
appreciated by the guests, as he prided himself on their excellence. 
At that time French wines were but little drunk here, at the 
table of persons of moderate means, the duty being extremely 
high; old port was the principal wine taken after dinner, and 
Madeira was more prized than sherry. 

One of the very oldest of our friends was Mr. Peter Powell, 
formerly a clerk in the War Office; he was a great friend of 
Leslie’s, and of many another artist, and no one was more welcome 
everywhere than the little man, with his comical face and figure, 
his good humour, wit, and clever talk. Even as a child, I well 
remember his singing to us the song of “ The farthing rushlight,” 
and his comic imitation of the attempts of the father, mother, 
brother, and sisters to blow out the light, which none of them 
could do; and how at last they called in the watchman, who 
settled the matter by turning the rushlight upside down. I have 
a letter of Mr. Powell’s in verse, written to our old friend, Dr. 
Callcott’s eldest daughter, who afterwards married Mr. Horsley. 
She was then residing with her uncle, Sir Augustus Callcott. 
The letter is an invitation to dinner, and contains a humorous 


description of the expected guests. I quote a few lines, as a 
specimen : 


“There’s our trusty friend Chisholm, the first on the list, 
A renown’d politician—and player at whist, 
Promoter ofall that is friendly and hearty, 
And harmony adds whene’er he’s of the party! 
Then next is his wife, who shares all his toils 
With a heart full of goodness, a face full of smiles, 
In temper and mind, you'll agree to ’t I know, 
She’s astwarm as a toast, and as mild as a cow! 
I love her kind heart, and this don’t overrate her. 
She maysafely defy any body to hate her.* 


bad * * * *” 


Then there’s Uncle Augustust—a painter, a wit, 
Friend, philosopher, gentleman—all at a hit; 

For taste and proportion a critical eye, 

From Raphael’s cartoons to a cut apple pie! 

Unlike authors and painters of whom it is told 

The best of them’s found in their works that are sold. 
Profound as a thinker, yet fond of a whim, 

If I ever think rightly, I learnt it of him. 

With a judgment that’s solid, an elegant mind, 

In temper oft hasty, but never unkind. 





* My father and mother. t Sir Augustus Callcott, 
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Happy maid that you are, to be under his care, 

His converse, advice, and affection to share, 

And if ’mongst your sex, you in mind do excel 
What you owe to this source, let your gratitude tell.” 


In 1825, Mr. Powell had lodgings in Nassau Street, Soho, 
where he gave capital parties, which were often kept up “till 
daylight did appear,” with music, dancing, and some of his special 
entertainments, which were quite original, and were afterwards 
adopted and improved upon by Mr. John Parry; indeed, the song 
of “ Modern Matrimony,” which was one of Powell’s compositions, 
was at a much later time added by Parry to his own repertoire, 
with some little alterations and a pianoforte accompaniment 
added by himself. But I think he never adopted Mr. Powell’s 
song of “ Ancient Matrimony,” which used to create a great deal 
of mirth among us youngsters. So I venture to give it in extenso. 


ANCIENT MATRIMONY. 


Matrimony’s a comical matter, the drollest thing under the sun, 
Come listen a while unto me, and I'll tell you all how it begun. 
Adam sleeping one very hot day, after he’d in the garden been toiling, 
Was surprised when he waked up to see, a young lady in buff sitting 
smiling. 
Ri fol de rol, &e. 


Now they soon entered into some chat, as young ladies and gentlemen 
do, 

And a prettier pair never met, if what history says be but true; 

Says he with a grin all the while, “Pray how do you do, my dear 
Madam ?” 

“Pretty bobbish,” says she with a smile, “and pray how do you do, 
Mr. Adam?” 

Ri fol de rol, &e. 


And now like a lover he talked, just as lovers do still in these days, 
Only sometimes sad nonsense they say, when they wish a young lady 
to praise. 
He swore she was virtuous and fair, the prettiest girl that he knew, 
And as no other lady he’d seen, perhaps what he said might be true. 
Ri fol de rol, &c. 


Says he, “It’s a truth too well known, that life without love is but 
sorrow, 

And I’m tired of living alone, as you know I’m a day old to-morrow. 

And so I’ve been thinking, dear Madam, that I want a good wife, do 
you see?” 

“Then you'll wait a long time, Mr. Adam, “unless you’ve a mind to 
have me.” 

Ri fol de rol, &c. 
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Finding each so well contented, together their fortunes they lumped, 

And as parsons were not then invented, why! over a broomstick they 
jumped. 

A good many things I omit, as the feast, und the dance, and the 
bedding, 

But a sort of a birthday suit, was the dress they both wore at the 
wedding. 

Ri fol de rol, &c. 


Now since love is a comical passion, ’tis useless the matter to mince, 
For marriage has been quite the fashion, as all of you know, ever 
since, 
And to Adam and Eve we’re indebted, as I warble here, a poor sinner, 
For if they had never been wedded, we hadn’t all been here to dinner. 
Ri fol de rol, &c. 


One of Mr. Powell’s most admired entertainments was his 
“Oratorio,” in which he would represent, first the audience taking 
their seats in Exeter Hall, then the organist arranging his music, 
pulling out his stops, and, with a few grand chords, summoning 
the musicians to their places in the orchestra, the tuning of the 
instruments, the entrance of the solo singers, their introduction, 
one by one, by Sir George Smart, the conductor’s baton, and the 
overture! Next came, “ Recitative, Mr. Braham,” accompaniment 
ad lib., violoncello, Mr. Lindley— 


“Ye fatted priests and Levites, say, 
What shall the children of Israel have for supper?” 


followed by a grand chorus, “ Bread and treacle,” worried into 
half-a-dozen keys, and echoed and re-echoed from different sides by 
sopranos, altos, tenors, and bases. It was wonderful how Mr. 
Powell managed to convey the idea of a number of persons being 
on the platform or stage, and in action or singing together. He 
continued to be our intimate and welcomed friend until the day 
of his death in 1855. 

The reference I have made to John Parry reminds me of our 
acquaintance with his father and mother. John Parry, senior, 
was the son of my grandfather’s herdsman at Plas y Ward in 
North Wales, and was well known to my mother. As a little boy 
he showed a great love for music; when quite a lad he became a 
fifer in the Denbighshire militia, and attracted the notice of the 
officers by his evident talent. They subscribed to send him to 
London, in order that he might improve his musical knowledge, 
and in course of time he became known by his publication of the 
old Welsh melodies, also as a musical critic, and by the leading 
part he took in the Eisteddvods. He married and had only one 
gon, @ little older than myself, who afterwards made a reputation 
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for himself as the “ John Parry,” without whom, for several years, 
no concert was considered complete. I remember, soon after 
leaving school, going with my father and mother to drink tea 
with Mr. and Mrs. Parry, who lived in Percy Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. Their son was then about seventeen, and was an 
excellent performer both on the harp and the pianoforte. He 
sang for us “ The Maid of Llangollen,” with harp accompaniment, 
and afterwards gave us a comic illustration of the entertainments 
at Vauxhall, including the drawing of corks, the fizzing of cham- 
pagne, the fireworks, and the shouts of the people, somewhat in 
the style of Corney Grain. 

I had begun to learn the violin while at school, and my great 
friends, the Callcotts and Horsleys, being very musical, during 
these early years of my office life I pursued my musical studies in 
all my leisure opportunities. I joined several quartette parties, 
and, later on, I played for several years in the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s Orchestra, and for ten years I was first violin in the 
Civil Service Band; we gave concerts in St. James’s Hall, which 
were always very well attended. My first visit to the Italian 
Opera was in 1824; the opera was Rossini’s “Donna del Lago,” 
with Madame Rouzi de Begnis as Elena. From this time onwards 
I had frequent opportunities of hearing all the best singers, and 
attending the opera, as my uncle, Mr. Brettell, had the printing 
of the opera books for the Opera House in the Haymarket, and 
some years afterwards, my friend, John Callcott, being treasurer 
to the Covent Garden Opera House, often gave me admission to 
the performances there. 


(To be continued.) 
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Crotchets. 


My friend P. would always have it that the rulers of men do not 
care for music, that Napoleon only knew one air which he hummed 
as he jumped into his carriage for his last great campaign in 
Belgium, “Malbrook s’én va-t-en guerre, miraton, ton ton, ton 
taine.” Others have urged Gambetta as another instance of this 
deficiency, who, when some delicious music was impending, urged 
Rossini, of all men, to come into the next room and take a hand at 
billiards, so little cared he for the crown of all the arts. 

I have wondered whether there was anything in this charge 
against the completeness of great men, and whether harmony in a 
man’s character disqualified him for the mastery of his fellow- 
creatures, or whether after all there is nothing in it and that some 
rulers of men have liked music and others not, and have only 
reckoned it as a ‘‘ measured malice ” as Lamb calls it. 

“I have sat through an Italian opera, till, for sheer pain and in- 
explicable anguish, I have rushed out into the noisiest places of the 
crowded streets to solace myself with sounds which I was not obliged to 
follow... I take refuge in the unpretending assemblage of honest 
common life sounds; and the purgatory of Hogarth’s ‘Enraged Musician’ 
becomes my paradise.” 


Thus Charles Lamb, who employed his time at an oratorio, 
watching its effect on the faces of the audience, and contrasting 
their seriousness with Hogarth’s laughing audience. 

‘Talfourd, in his ‘ Memorials of Lamb’ (Why is there not a Charles 
Lamb society ?), remarks that that exquisite humourist 
“was entirely destitute of what is commonly called a taste for music. A 
few old tunes ran in his head, now and then the expression of a sentiment, 
though never of song, touched him with rare and exquisite delight. . . . 


but usually music only confused him, and an opera was to him a maze of 
sound in which he almost lost his wits.” 


Whatever Lamb thought of music, his friend Coleridge said that 
good music never tired him. “TI feel physically refreshed and 
strengthened by it, as Milton says he did.” He liked Beethoven 
and Mozart, but loved Purcell, and was, I suppose, a melodist rather 


than a harmonist. 
E 2 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick found in the Morning Chronicle of August 16, 
1816, a paragraph which he wisely embalmed in that great storehouse 
of literary facts, Notes and Queries, in reference to Dr. Johnson: 


“A lady, after performing with the most brilliant execution a sonata on 
the piano-forte in the presence of Dr. Johnson, turning to the philosopher, 
took the liberty of asking him if he was fond of music? ‘ No, madam,’ 
replied the doctor ; ‘ but of all noises, I think music the least disagreeable.” 


But men may be unable to appreciate the more difficult music, 
and to sympathise with the symphonies of Beethoven, who yet 
enjoy a melody. When one of the symphonies, or may be some 
abstruser work than these, was being performed on an occasion 
when Rogers was present, some one said to Rogers that the piece 
was a very difficult one, to which he replied, “I wish it had been 
impossible.” 

I think Mr. Haweis somewhere says that music in England is 
divided between Handel and “Champagne Charley” (a bold anti- 
thesis reminding one of the equally strong antithetical images of two 
Jews spoken of by Coleridge, viz., “Isaiah with ‘Hear, O heavens, 
and give ear, O earth!’ and Levi of Holywell Street with ‘Old 
Clothes’”); let us say between the real lover of music and the mere 
lover of noise, for the masses are not even yet far removed from the 
Indian’s love of tom-toms ; and I remember how, in the forties, people 
went mad with that odious song of Balfe’s “I dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble halls.” 

But Mr. Haweis’s description is a little too sharp a descent. A 
man may love a great deal of what is beautiful and melodious in 
music, and detest the music-hall song as well as Balfe’s song 
and yet have no appreciation of complicated harmonies. 

Tom Moore, whose ‘ Irish Melodies’ will always keep him alive, said 
“music is the true interpreter of the religions ; nothing written or 
spoken is equal to it;” and Dean Hook is reported to have said that 
Handel’s Messiah had turned more even to righteousness than all the 
sermons that ever were preached. Yet the Dean himself knew only 
two airs, “‘ God save the Queen,’ and the other,” he observes, “I don’t 
remember.” 

The enjoyment of music is unevenly bestowed, and many people of 
high cultivation, and even vf the highest faculty, have been unable to 
seo in music anything more than a disagreeable noise. Moore 
mentions in his Diary that whilst a quintet was being performed at 
Lord Belhaven’s, Lord Carnarvon confessed to him that he “saw no 
difference between this and any other kind of noise ; ” and Forsyth, the 
Italian traveller, put music and perfumery on a level, whilst the late 
Lord Holland said that music gave him absolute pain. 
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Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son (April 19, 1749), says: 


“If you love music, hear it, go to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play 
to you, but I insist on your neither piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts 
a gentleman in a very frivolous, contemptible light. Few things would 
mortify me more than to see you bearing a part in a concert with a fiddle 
under your chin, or a pipe in your mouth.” 


Yet Frederick, Prince of Wales, played on the violoncello, and in 
these days His Royal Highness of Edinburgh condescendeth to the 
fiddle, 

Lord Eldon, when a trial was going on of Taylor v. Waters, 
publicly declared that he would not give a farthing to hear Madame 
Catalani. 

Lord Holland’s dislike of music should not astonish us, for Moore 
remarked that he had no ear for the music of verse; but that such an 
eloquent speaker, with such modulations of voice as Gambetta had, 
should not care for music is singular, yet Doro writing two years 
ago an interesting account of Gambetta for the Pall-Mall Gazette, 
mentions that as soon as music commenced Gambetta went into an. 
adjoining room and played billiards. 

Charles James Fox had a positive aversion to music, and when 
Mrs. Fox sang or played he took to his Homer. But Fox was fond 
of paradox, and expressed a dislike to Milton as well as to music. 
The man who could not appreciate the L’'Allegro or who could be 
blind to the beauties of the Hymn to the Nativity, [7 Penseroso, 
might be expected to be dull to the music of Beethoven and the 
melody of Mozart. Fox thought that the music of the ancient 
world must have been as superior to ours as their sculpture and 
painting, but he seems to overlook that whilst the marbles and 
pigments were ready to the hands of Phidias and Praxiteles, musical 
instruments were comparatively in their infancy. But there was 
no saying what opinion Fox could not maintain. He thought 
Russia would be a free nation before England. Yet he lived in an 
England which was even in his youth, that is a century ago, freer 
than Russia is to-day. It is extraordinary that a man who loved 
poetry as Fox did, should positively dislike music. He thought 
“that men first found out that they had minds by making and 
tasting poetry.” It must have been the substance in poems rather 
than the form which pleased him, for it seems to be impossible that 
the same mah should be alive to rhythm and dead to music. 

Grattan, the orator, on the contrary, was wont to say that if he 
were rich he would have bands of music. “I love music.” Music 
and horses. “I love to go fast. I would cut the air.” 

Kant speaks of the enervating effects of plaintive and languishing 
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airs. Is there something in this sensuous art which minds of great 
energy recognise as an enemy to action, and do these refuse to lap 
themselves in soft Lydian airs ? 

But the true answer to this is that music is not all soft Lydian 
airs. Ifthe appeal in much music is made mostly to the senses, 
Beethoven, and all the greater composers, appeal to the mind, and 
some of these profoundly stir the spirit. It may almost be said 
that every phase of human thought and feeling has its cause 
pleaded by music. 

Charles Kingsley cried, when he heard the strolling fiddlers 
playing under his windows: ‘“ Who knows,” he says, “ what sweet 
thoughts his own sweet music stirs within him, though he eat in 
pot-houses and sleep in barns.” When Kingsley was in California, 
he told the students of the Berkeley University that he trusted that 
music would reach the dignity of a science in the University. 
“ Music,” he said, “ was necessary to the rounding and finishing of 
the perfect character.” 

Mrs. Houstoun has given us a graphic account of a Saturday 
evening at Theodore Hook’s, where Tom Moore sang: 


“T can see him before my mind’s eye now... a little man, with a head, 
as it appeared to me, slightly too large for his body. To describe the 
effect of his soft warbling voice as the words of his own sweet melodies 
thrilled from his lips would be impossible. It was music spoken (for 
‘voice’ in the received acceptation of the word he had, as is well known, 
but little), and the ‘whispered balm’ penetrated with magic power to 
every heart that possessed the power to sympathise and to feel. 

“The song he chose was that exquisite melody, ‘I saw from the beach,’ 
and when he came to the third verse, beginning, 


“* Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night,’ 


I heard the breath of one who stood beside me come thick and laboured, 
as though the breast of the man—who was no other than Theodore Hook 
—had a burden laid upon it that was too heavy to be borne; and the 
remaining lines of the well-known stanza— 


“* Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening’s best light.’ ” 


Napoleon had no ear for music, his voice was unmusical, at least 
so Miss Balcombe says, who frequently heard him sing at St. Helena. 
Yet he liked songs, and simple melodies, and would oftgn hum his 
favourite air “ Vive Henri Quatre.” Paisiello’s music pleased him, 
“because,” he said, “it did not interrupt his thoughts.” Frederick 
the Great played on the flute, possibly more to his own than to his 
subjects’ content. But he really was fond of music, and would have 
a concert whenever he could after his dinner. Quantz would get up 
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an entertainment for him where the great king would help to perform 
pieces of his own composition as well as music, which may have 
given more delight to his audience than his own. Fasch says that 
of all the performers he had heard, his friend Bach, Benda and the 
King, produced the most pathetic adagio. 

We will set Frederick the Great against Napoleon, and if that 
is not considered a sufficient reply to those who will have it that 
rulers of men are despisers of music, we bring Oliver Cromwell as 
an instance to the contrary. 

Oliver Cromwell and Frederick the Great were certainly rulers of 
men, and may fairly be cited on one side against Napoleon on the 
other. “Oliver Cromwell,” says Wood, “loved a good voice and 
instrumental music,” and, says Mr. Leslie Stephen, Wood goes on to 
tell the story of “a senior student of Christ Church, expelled by the 
visitors, whom Cromwell restored to his studentship in return for 
the pleasure which his singing had given him.” 

Bismarck, certainly one of the rulers of men, is said to delight in 
Beethoven, and generally with the highest order of music. He 
would listen with zest to Joachim on the violin. In a letter to his 
wife he speaks of himself as “ well but suffering from home-sickness, 
yearning for forest, ocean, desert, you and the children, all mixed 
up with sunset and Beethoven.” 

The Duke of Wellington, as is well known, was devoted to music. 
His father, the Earl of Mornington, was a composer, whose reputa- 
tion one would imagine was known to the son, but the following 
anecdote, if true, shows how true it is that no man is a prophet in 
his own country : 


“In the programme of one of the concerts of 1847 of which the Duke 
was director, the Earl of Mornington’s name appears to the glee ‘ Here 
in cool grot.’ The Duke, on seeing the name, said to Sir Henry, ‘ Ah, 
my worthy father! Could he compose?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the conductor ; 
‘he has composed music which any professor would be proud to claim.’ 
‘ Ah, indeed !’ rejoined the Duke, ‘ I am glad to hear it.’” 


George III. was exceedingly fond of music. To him as to 
Saul it came as a comfort in trouble; the one king it soothed in 
time of madness, and the other got a short suspense by it from his 
troubles with the priesthood. It is curious that the last piece 
selected by George III. for the Sacred Concerts, prior to his final 
attack of insanity, comprised Handel’s famous passages descriptive of 
madness and blindness. So fond of music was King George III. 
that he would always urge attendance on the Concerts of Ancient 
Music upon his courtiers, and the King was particularly pressing 
on one occasion with Lord North, who cared very little about music, 
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reminding him that his brother always attended the concerts. 
“Ah,” replied Lord North, “but your Majesty forgets that my 
brother is deaf.” 

When a meeting was held to decide upoa a monument to Dean 
Stanley, Lord Granville observed : 


“TI believe the Dean had no appreciation whatever of music, and it is 
perhaps the one art which with most difficulty fits in with the individual 
life of man. The Dean told me he was very little influenced by music, but 
he had much greater pleasure, from historical association, in listening to a 


hymn of Luther or of Charles Wesley, than to the most exquisite harmony 
of Mozart or Beethoven.” 


While this was the case with the Dean of Westminster, Stanley’s 
great friend Thirlwall was very fond of music, especially of the songs 
of Wales and Italy. 

Queen Victoria, it is well known, is not only fond of music, but is 
an excellent. pianist with a wonderfully correct ear. The Baroness 
Bloomfield in her ‘ Reminiscences,’ relates how on one occasion the 
Queen desired her to sing, and she, “in fear and trembling sang one 
of Grisi’s famous airs, but omitted a shake at the end. The Queen’s 
quick ear immediately detected the omission, and smiling, Her 
Majesty said, ‘Does not your sister shake, Lady Normanby?’ to 
which Lady Normanby promptly replied, ‘Oh! yes, Ma’am, she is 
shaking all over.’ ” 

Lady Pollock tells us that 


“Macready’s ear was so defective that he could never learn to recognise 
the tune of our National Anthem, and was often surprised when he saw 


the audience rise to it.... He held music and its exponents in great 
contempt.” 


To the long list of those who despised an art which nature denied 
them the power to appreciate, must be added Dumas, who gave mortal 
offence to Wagner by telling him that he considered music the most 
expensive of noises. We have before spoken of Kant, but his 
objections were to the die-away music, for he admitted his liking for 
a military band. Rogers, whatever his dislike might be to music 
which was merely difticult, keenly appreciated really good music. 
No one more thoroughly enjoyed the delicious singing of Tom Moore, 
or a seat at the Concerts of Antient Music, though Mr. Hayward tells 
us he preferred simple melodies to complicated harmonies. Sydney 
Smith said he would rather hear Moore sing than any person he had 
ever heard, male or female. 

Though Kant thought music which was not military calculated to 
effeminate the mind, and lower the moral fibre, he is probably in a 
minority in this opinion, and we find Bourdaloue playing on the 
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violin before he ascended the pulpit, that he might work himself up 
to the requisite enthusiasm. 

Gray, says Mr. Twining, had “an enthusiastic love of expressive and 
passionate music. Pergolesi was his darling.” Yet he did not 
appreciate Handel, though holding in admiration the chorus in 
Jephtha, “ No more to Ammon’s God and King.” One would expect 
that an ear so tuned to rhythm should be drawn towards music. Not 
that all poets are lovers of music. Moore in his diary—which by the 
way should be re-edited and condensed, omitting much repetition, and 
many too trivial entries, for it contains a perfect mine of anecdote— 
Moore observes of Wordsworth that the poet in speaking of music, 
and the difference there is between the poetical and the musical ear, 
said he (Wordsworth) was totally devoid of the latter, and for a long 
time could not distinguish one tune from another. 

In a graceful letter to Abraham Hayward, written from Geneva 


& propos of Lady Emily Peel, sister of Lord Gifford, the gifted and 
beautiful Mrs. Norton writes :— 


“This place is delicious, and Lady Emily charming, reminding me 
much, in a certain earnestness and simplicity, of Gifford, her brother, and 
full of information and ability of all kinds; very musical also, which is a 


joy to me at all times, one of the few pleasures neither age nor sadness 
can make one indifferent to.” 


Though having no reference to the subject, yet I cannot resist 
another passage from this letter, in which Mrs. Norton gives us the 
following delicious description of herself by a French gentleman. 
He wished to be highly complimentary to her mental and other 
characteristics, and declares his worship of her because she is “so 
spirituous and abandoned.” 

Some men are born lovers of music, and some dislike it. This 1 
take to be true of the rulers of men, as of all other men—some like, 
some dislike. We have a certain pity for those to whom Nature has 
denied one of her choicest gifts. My old schoolmaster, George 
Poticary of Blackheath, the master of the school where Disraeli was 
educated, sometimes used to come into the schoolroom singing 
Anacreon’s #é\w éyew ’Atpeidas,” and most things offered him 
occasion for musical expression. 

Father Prout, the author of ‘The Reliques,’ a volume to have by 
your side at breakfast-time, was no lover of music, though his ear 
must have been rhythmically attuned, as instance his beautiful song 
on “The Shandon Bells,” on which were inscribed :— 


“* Sabbato pango, 
Funera plango, 
Solemnia clango.”’ 
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Music as we have it, is, I suppose, quite a modern art. Jews and 
Greeks used it as an accompaniment to song, and the Romans had 
very little in their soul, and kept their noise for their triumphs. 
They discovered little taste for it, unless Nero’s fiddling show a bias 
that way. 

Twining, in that choice book, ‘A Country Clergyman of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ says, “As for the specimens of Greek music, 
they are enough, I should think, to damp the keenest curiosity that 
ever forced its way through a page of ‘ Aristoxenus.’” 

The Church took music in hand, but its early music, if we may 
judge by the Gregorians, was of no high type. Writing to Zelter, 
Mendelssohn observes in opposition to Zelter’s views apparently of 
these Gregorians, “I can’t help it; it shocks me to hear the most 
solemn and beautiful words chanted along with such unmeaning 
hurdy-gurdy sounds.” Something must be said for them, for the 
great Gregory found the Church music “too free and secular in 
character.” Even in our own day we find a tendency to secularise 
the music employed for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ and I have 
heard one hymn sung to an air perilously near to “Slap, bang, here 


we are again!” Southey has well described what Church music 
should be :— 


“There must be no voluntary maggots, no military tattoos, no light 
and galliardizing notes; nothing that may make the fancy trifling, or 
raise an improper thought, which would be to profane the service, and to 
bring the playhouse into the church. Religious harmony must be 
moving, but noble withal—grave, solemn, and seraphic, fit for a martyr 
to play, and an angel to hear. It should be contrived so as to warm the 
best blood within us, and to take hold of the finest part of the affections ; 
to transport us with the beauty of holiness, to raise us above the satis- 
factions of life, and make us ambitious of the glories of heaven.” 


So much for church music, and now back to our subject and old 
Pepys. 

Pepys belonged to those who loved melody, but who could not 
follow concerted music with any pleasure. “Never was so little 
pleased with a concert of music in my life,” he writes, when 
commanded by Royalty to Whitehall to hear an entertainment 
provided by Monsieur Grebus. 

On another occasion he writes :— 


“With my wife to the King’s House to see the ‘ Virgin Martyr... . 
That which pleased me beyond anything in the whole world was the 
wind-musick when the angel comes down, which is so sweet that it ravished 
me.... I remained all night transported, so that I could not believe 
that ever any musick hath that real command over the soul of a man as 


this did upon me, and makes me resolve to practise wind musick, and to 
make my wife do the like.” 
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Pope had no knowledge of music, though he had a musical ear 
and a musical voice: so much so that Southerne called him the 
“ little nightingale.” 

Addison preferred the music of the thrush to any other, and 
invited the Earl of Warwick to a concert of music “ which I have 
found out in a neighbouring wood.” 


“It begins precisely at six in the evening, and consists of a blackbird, a 
thrush, a robin red-breast, and a bull-finch. There is a lark that, by way 
of overture, sings and mounts till she is almost out of hearing, and after- 
wards falling down leisurely, drops to the ground as soon as she has ended 
her song. The whole is concluded by a nightingale that has a much 
better voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something of the Italian manner in her 
divisions. If your lordship will honour me with your company, I will 
promise to entertain you with much better music and more agreeable 
scenes than ever you met with at the opera.” 


Many men there are who enjoy a beautiful melody, and may yet 
be wholly unable to enter into the dreams of Schumann or into the 
fancies of Chopin; those who find real delight in the abounding melody 
of Rossini without being able to follow the mind-music of Beethoven, 
who taste, as fully as the greatest lover of music, those two beautiful 
songs, “Should he upbraid” or “ Bid me discourse,” and yet be lost 
and fatigued by what appears to them the entanglements and mazes 
of Sebastian Bach. The growth of harmony has, oddly enough, been 
a cause of the decay of melody. The childhood of music, with its 
sweet simplicity, its— 

“ —— notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 


even with what Twining calls the “old curls and twiddles” of 
Purcell, appeals at once to every one who has any music in him; but 
thoroughly to enjoy the harmonies of modern music one requires an 
education, and some of them one approaches with the same sort of 
distaste one has for olives till we learn to like them. Twining 
observes that “the steps by which ancient music got forward into 
modern, and melody slid by degrees into harmony, I take to 
be one of the darkest processes of the dark ages.” I suppose 
Beethoven’s Fidelio might be an instance where harmony over- 
rides melody, and that grandest of operas, Don Giovanni, an in- 
stance where melody floats over harmony. This may be fanciful, 
but is as it strikes an ignoramus, and I think Edward Fitzgerald 
says as much of Fidelio. When writing to Sir Frederick Pollock, 
he says, “I do not find so much melody in it as you do.” 

I will wind up these remarks—crotchets may be—by asking 
what Art is so plastic as music, so capable of responding to every 
emotion of the soul? How it lent intensity to David when with his 
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harp he made “ the floods lift up their voice,” and sang, “ The voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedar trees; yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Libanus.” How it calmed the vexed spirit of Saul in his 
life-long contest with sacerdotalism ; and how “the hidden soul of 
harmony ” inspired blind Milton, and flowed into his L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso. 

Surely this all points to a valuable quality missing in a great leader 
of men if he be incapable of receiving pleasure from the deep 
thought of Beethoven, the perfect grace of Mozart, the gaiety of 
Rossini, the passion of Verdi, the dramatic instinct of Meyerbeer, or 
the fairy choruses of Oberon. He misses much who is unable to 
place himself in accord with Beethoven’s interpretation of moon- 
light; with the melody of Rossini’s Barber ; with the joyous dance 
music of Auber’s Masaniello, or with the rich imagination of Weber. 

Every feeling, and almost every mood of thought, has found its 
cry or its laugh in music—religious, sensuous, grave or gay. The 
triumphant march of the soldier, the joy of the bride, the solemn 
dirge for the dead, the aspiration for immortality, are all reproduced 
by this great Art. Every whim and caprice of which man is capable, 
though he be Heine himself, as well as every noble thought which 
might find a home with Plato, the yearning of all the Romeos for all 
the Juliets, every mood of the mind, and every passion of the soul, 
are served, from the highest to the lowest, from the demoniac 
tarantella to the divine aspirations of Mozart. 


G. B. 
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A Song of Chree Sisters. 


I. 
THERE are come three Princesses all out of the North, 
(Three are the Leopards, the Hearts are nine! *) 
Hand link’d in hand they’re adventuring forth : 
(The blood of the Dane is as joyous wine !) 


II. 

Their path o’er the ocean is royally spread, 
(Three are the Leopards, the Hearts are nine !) 

For the sun hath laid on it his locks so red: 
So they pace over at evenshine. 


Il. 

Full many a lover hath hasten’d to woo; 
(Three are the Leopards, the Hearts are nine!) 

Each one flames jewell’d from bonnet to shoe, 
For each is a Prince of a monarch’s line. 


IV. 
Now one hath an Emperor claim’d for her right ; 
(Three are the Leopards, the Hearts are nine!) 
Her beauty is dark as the starlit night, 
The northern heavens, they boast her sign. 


v. 
One chooseth the Heir of the Western strand; 
(Three are the Leopards, the Hearts are nine !) 
She is dainty and white as an ivory wand, 
And love ever blooms where her face doth shine. 
* The Royal Arms of Denmark. 
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A SONG OF THREE SISTERS. 


VI. 
The third loves a Prince who a crown mote wear ; 
(Three are the Leopards, the Hearts are nine!) 


Though his kingdom be spent in the troublous air, 
For gold there’s her heart, and for gems, her eyne. 


Vil. 


So, fair o’er the lands and the silvern sea, 
(Three are the Leopards, the Hearts are nine !) 
Reigns the rose of the love of those Sisters three ; 
In heaven for aye shall their arms entwine ! 


C. Conway TuHornton, 
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Kept to the Car. 


By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


Cuapter I. 
THE TWINS. 


By nature and temperament Mrs. Henslow, of the Tower, at Hills, 
was a cold mother, though to one of her three children she was 
loving to weakness and partial to injustice. This was her eldest, 
Cyril—that beautiful Cyril who was like an angel to look at, but 
whom over-indulgence had made a very demon to live with. Of 
him she was intensely fond, because intensely proud; but here 
her maternal instinct stopped. When it came to the twins, Mark 
and Madge, she revolted against this double gift as an indignity 
which had in it the essence of an insult, and found the burden 
too heavy to be borne. It was so heavy, indeed, that she flung it 
off altogether, and those who would might take it up and give to 
these neglected little ones the care and tenderness which she 
denied. For herself, though she did not perhaps consciously 
wish them dead, now that they were here, she did very sincerely 
wish they had never been born; and she was decidedly more 
indifferent to them than she was to the kittens and puppies 
brought forth in due succession by her favourite pets. 

In no case could she have loved these two—had they been even 
the first, or separate—for Mark was as plain and awkward as 
Cyril was lovely and graceful; and Madge was a girl; and Mrs. 
Henslow was a mother who cared only for beauty in her sons, 
and had no love for girls at all. She was one of those well- 
preserved, pretty persons, who see in girlish freshness and beauty 
only formidable rivalry, and who think “ daughters to take about 
with them ” the greatest affliction that nature can give or society 
can claim. 

Hence it came about that, while Cyril was his mother’s constant 
companion—her own beauty enhanced by the beauty of her little 
son—Mark and Madge were never with her, and were thus thrown 
on each other for all the friendship and companionship they 
knew. For Cyril, the darling of the drawing-room, was naturally 
the tyrant of the nursery, and made the uncared-for twins feel 
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his power in more ways than one. Thus they, these poor plain- 
featured little ones, had nothing for it but to cling together ; 
finding, in their close alliance, some comfort if no valid defence 
against the tyranny of the eldest. For Cyril liked nothing so 
much as to get them into trouble with the mother—her sharp 
words to them adding sweetness to her caressing words to him- 
self, 

Time passed, as time must, bringing the inevitable changes as 
it went. Neglected by the mother; for the most part unjustly 
punished by the father who looked at life only through his 
wife’s brilliant blue eyes; secretly protected by Janet Miles, the 
nurse, who -had difficult cards enough to play—striving on the 
one hand to soften the hard lot of the twins, yet having to keep 
fair with the favourite and in the confidence of her mistress; 
loving each other with an intensity which few brothers and sisters 
feel, all in all, as they were, one to the other—the neglected 
infancy of these two flowed out into a suppressed childhood, and 
then broadened into a still unloved, still practically discarded 
adolescence. 

The difference made in childhood between the two brothers 
continued up to their young manhood. For Cyril, those expen- 
sive aristocratic schools where he consorted with lordlings, was 
allowed to be idle, and encouraged to spend; for Mark, those 
cheaper and socially inferior but far more valuable “ seminaries,” 
where he was restricted in pocket-money and forced to learn. 
For Cyril, the showy brilliancy of the army; for Mark, the self- 
determining status of the law—that profession where a man may 
rise into the upper heaven of fame and fortune, but where also he 
may lie with the groundlings in eternal obscurity and failure. 
For Cyril, the start in life from the topmost rung of the ladder ; 
for Mark, the lowest step, and his whole way to be made by his 
own exertions only. It was the apportionment of unjust par- 
tiality, but it was like that inverted banning which, in spite of 
itself, turned to blessing. For Mark came back from school 
thoroughly well equipped for work, while Cyril had learned 
nothing more solid than that shining superficiality of bearing, 
and that knowledge of “his way about” which go to make the 
conventional gentleman. Mark had acquired the actual know- 
ledge which creates statesmen and judges, while Cyril was fit for 
nothing but the holiday life of a “feather-bed soldier.” Still, 
the original difference remained. Cyril was the town’s talk for 
beauty, grace, accomplishments, manner; and Mark was the 
plain, awkward, and ungainly creature he had been from the 
beginning. And his mother loved him no more, and his father 
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snubbed him no less; while Cyril covertly insulted and openly 
annoyed him; and Madge comforted, adored, and companioned 
with him, all as in the olden times of their childhood and earliest 
youth. 

The relations between Mark and the people ai home were 
strained nearly to the breaking-point. Had it not been for 
Madge the Tower would have been freed from his presence 
altogether. She was the only sweet drop in the bitter cup of life 
as brewed for him by coldness and injustice ; but she was worth 
all the rest—far, far sweeter than the rest was bitter. Dear 
Madge! what would the world be to him without her? Emphati- 
eally a wilderness where no fountain “ shakes its loosening silver 
in the sun ”—no flower bloomed in the shade. She was his soul, 
his guardian angel, his hope, his future. All his possible happi- 
ness was centred in that twin sister of his, who was like his 
second self—that half of his soul which poets say each of us has 
somewhere on the earth, and which we often spend our fruitless 
lives in seeking. Mark had no cause to seek. He had it in 
Madge—his twin—she who possessed all that he lacked, and gave 
a finer edge to all that he had. He had a world of fantastic ideas 
about their two selves. They were really one; but the halves 
were individualised, and each supplemented the other. To him 
had been appointed strength, energy, muscle, and a coarse kind 
of working brain; in her were enshrined virtue, poetry, 
spirituality, insight. Certain wild and visionary sentiments, born 
of the most intangible philosophy the ingenuity of men has yet 
devised, took possession of him and established themselves in his 
fancy, for all the practical training given him by his education 
and profession. Anyway, Madge and himself were morally as 
well as personally inseparable ; and the bond between the Siamese 
twins themselves was not more indivisible than that which bound 
him and her together. He had the firm conviction that, separated, 
they knew what each was doing or thinking of; that if one died 
the other would die too; while the marriage of either would be a 
crime, the very supposition of which was a kind of high treason 
against love and fidelity—in itself an offence. 

So soon as he could make a home for her, Madge should leave 
the Tower and come and live with him; and they would be as 
happy as when they were little ones, in the hours when Cyril was 
with mother, and they were left free to play as they would, no 
one interfering and no one rebuking. They would be all in all 
to each other—living together in unbroken peace till they died ; 
and when the end came, and they were quite old people, they 
would fall asleep at the same moment, hand in hand, gently and 
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without pain, neither knowing the anguish of the other’s loss. 
These were his dreams, cherished as realities; and Madge shared 
them, if with less mystical conviction, with quite as much 
sincerity and affection. The hope that cheered and sustained him 
cheered and sustained her. It brightened the dull days of her 
home life till, what else would have been melancholy, became a 
sweet and silent dream that was in itself happiness. It was the 
dawn of the day that had to come, when she and he would be all 
in all to each other—safe from sorrow and fear, and perfected in 
happiness and content. And yet, when Madge held the lodge- 
keeper’s little baby in her arms, her eyes grew soft and tender 
with that divine instinct which has consciousness before know- 
ledge ; while she felt, rather than formularised, the chilly fact 
that this dreamed-of future had in it a certain want—that even 
Mark was not all humanity, and that association with him did 
not strike.the whole full chord of life, but that some of the 
sweetest notes were dropped, and by their loss the harmony was 
rendered incomplete. 

Between Madge and her mother was as little real intimacy as 
there was between Mark and his mother, or as there was between 
either of the twins and Cyril. Had the girl been of transcendent 
beauty her mother would have forgiven the partial personal 
eclipse for the sake of the reflected glory. Besides, she would 
have utilised that beauty as a capital fund, and by trading on it 
judiciously she would have soon got her daughter off her hands. 
She would have been like those Belgravian mothers we wot of, 
who just show their beautiful girls for the presentation and 
introduction ball, then marry them out of hand, and are quit of 
them altogether. She would not have liked the presence of that 
splendid star, even for so short a time, in the same horizon as her 
own—it would have made her own look pale and sickly by com- 
parison—but she would soon have transferred it to another 
hemisphere, which would have been something to the good. 

As things were, Madge was not likely to be very quickly 
transferred. Why should she be? Who would care to marry 
her? She would have only a moderate dowry—very moderate 
indeed, the whole of the savings, as well as of the estate, being 
destined for Cyril—and she was not pretty. If not quite so 
homely as Mark, she fell as far behind the standard reached by 
Cyril as a well-conditioned barndoor fowl falls behind the gorgeous 
beauty Sf a peacock or the high-bred grace of an Indian pheasant. 
And she was much more like Mark than was advantageous to 
herself. Seen alone, all that could be said of her was, she was 
not positively pretty, but she certainly was not actively plain. 
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She was “ nice,” emphatically “ nice”—sympathetic, sweet, fresh, 
intelligent. Seen together with Mark, she became simply a 
comparative. “She was not so plain.” You could say nothing 
more than that. ‘“ He was dreadfully ugly, and she was very like 
him, but she was not nearly so plain.” Still, she was too much 
like him not to feel the rebound of her resemblance. She was 
but a shade of the same colour—a modification of the same pattern. 

It was a disadvantage which every one felt and saw, but none 
more keenly than the mother who used it as a weapon of offence 
with which she smote her unwelcome daughter by no means 
lightly and by no means infrequently. 

“Really, Madge, you are so like your brother”—Mark was 
always her brother, Cyril never—“ if you were to put on a collar 
and coat I should not know the difference,” she would say, apropos 
of nothing, when she and Madge were by chance sitting together— 
Madge reading diligently, the mother knitting languidly. 

To which, with a start owing to the abruptness of the apos- 
trophe, Madge would say awkwardly: “ Am 1?” rounding off the 
bald reply with a nervous little laugh, half vacant and half 
distressed. 

“Tt is so dreadful for a girl to be so like a boy,” Mrs. Henslow 
would then say ; “and such an extremely plain boy as your brother! 
If you had been like Cyril it would not have mattered; but Mark!” 

She shrugged her shoulders, expressing disdain and disap- 
probation. ‘ Mark” was the lowest term of unpersonableness to 
be reached by her mind. 

Once Madge had the temerity to answer that between the two 
she would rather be like Mark than Cyril; but she brought down 
such an avalanche of wrath as prevented a repetition of the 
experiment. She might as well have preferred Cain to Abel, or 
had a good word for Caliban and a bad for Ariel, as range herself 
by the side of Mark as opposed to Cyril. Her mother was often 
angry with her—more often angry than benign—but she had 
never shown so much displeasure as now, when the flower of her 
pride was belittled in favour of the son of her sorrow. It was as 
if this uncomfortable daughter of hers had committed a species of 
fratricide. . 

Though Madge, taught by experience, never tripped over the 
same stone of offence again, she was none the less loyal to her 
twin—her half—her future guardian and companion, whose for- 
tune was all to make, whose,success was yet in the far and unseen 
distance, and whose home, where they were to live in peace and 
die together, was practically one of those castles in Cloudland 
whereof the first stone has not yet been laid on solid earth. 

Fr 2 
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Cuapter II. 
THE NEW COMER. 


Socrety at Hills was composed of much the same elements as we 
find in most country places in England. There were young 
married people with little children, and older married people with 
grown-up boys and girls; widows with a sheaf of unmarried 
daughters at home, and widows with a few distant sons of no 
good to any one but themselves ; bachelors who might marry and 
did not, and spinsters who would and could not; but there was 
no central sun of light and leading in whose brilliant rays the 
minor planets could bask, no glass of fashion by which all might 
dress—and hold themselves supreme according to the exactness of 
their copy. 

The Henslows were the richest people of the place, if we except 
the as yet unseen proprietor of Wood End—a certain Mr. Julian 
Brackenridge who had bought the property on the report of his 
agent, but who had not yet come down to verify his purchase. 
Yet the Henslows were not wealthy; for, though three thousand 
a year nett is a tidy income enough, it is not El Dorado, but has 
its limits, which it does not take a very long day’s march to 
reach. Still, so far as Hills was concerned, they were the apex 
—always excepting this unknown Mr. Julian Brackenridge—and 
we may be very sure that the sprat despised by the herrings is 
an uncommonly fine fellow to the minnows. 

Naturally, this unknown owner of Wood End was the object of 
much gossip and more speculation. The gentlemen trusted that 
he might be of the right sort—a Conservative, a strict game 
preserver, fond of sport in his own person, and implacable towards 
poachers. The ladies hoped he would prove good-looking, 
hospitable, liberal in his subscriptions to local charities, an 
enthusiastic tennis-player, and neither in love with one unattain- 
able she nor engaged to one more fatally available. All hoped 
that he would be an acquisition. Mrs. Merryweather, the mother 
of that beautiful Rose who justified her name and embodied its 
traditions, cradled herself to sleep on more nights than one by 
weaving rainbow-coloured webs of fancy, whereof Wood End was 
the boundary line and Rose the central point. 

Mrs. Henslow, on the contrary, kept herself awake by angry 
regrets that Madge was so like her brother Mark, and wishes, as 
baseless as plants with their roots in the air, that this unknown 
proprietor might be a man of bad taste in women—one of those 
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cautious, matrimonial gamblers who “ play low,” staking on a 
plain wife rather than a pretty one, as both a safer investment 
and a less troublesome possession. 

Mrs. Samson, with five unattractive daughters, brought herself 
to believe that Ellen, her youngest, was really a very taking girl 
indeed, just fit to be the mistress of Wood End; and susceptible 
little Letty Lester, who fell in love and out of it again with as 
much facility as the sun succeeds the shower on an April day, 
was already “ gone” on the unknown, and by dint of day-dreams 
had made it certain to herself that she was to be the chosen one. 

In this manner schemed and speculated, dreamed and desired 
the whole world at Hills; while Julian’s lady friends in London 
helped him with the curtains and carpets of the house destined 
to be the home of material beauty and moral well-doing. For 
the owner of Wood End was a Reformer, body and soul. He 
would not believe that the conditions of human society, as we 
have them, are essential and not accidental. He believed in 
moral as well as physical evolution; and to those who could not 
bear the strong meat of the simian relationship he offered the 
milk of savagery. 

“ Here,” he said, “is the childhood of humanity and the night 
of ignorance before the dawn of civilisation. If from a being 
without language, laws, or morals, can be evolved a Plato, a 
Shakespere, a Newton, where do we place the limits? If, from 
the rude attempts at combination in the tribe can be evolved the 
idea of Utopia, can we say that things must remain as they are— 
all efforts after amelioration being sterile—all visions of perfect- 
ibility being vain? As, then, we have made so much way from 
these rude beginnings, so shall we continue. The law of progress 
is the law of life, and finality has not been reached.” 

By which it may be seen that Julian Brackenridge was not 
quite after the pattern of those whose desires had made him a 
Conservative game-preserver on the one hand, and a gay and 
gallant carpet-knight on the other. 

At last the house was artistically furnished and decorated, 
after having been put into perfect order according to the last 
new doctrines concerning flues, drains, and ventilators; and only 
when all was finished did Julian Brackenridge turn his face to 
his unseen Pisgah. But he did not turn his back on his old self. 
That self which had worked at Toynbee Hall and given its 
strength to the redemption of the sinful, and the alleviation of 
the sorrows of the poor, he brought down to his country home, 
where he meant to still carry on the good work, with perhaps more 
authority and better effect. An owner could do more than an 
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unattached volunteer, and tenants would be more amenable than 
independent hearers—the field would be smaller, but the moral 
tillage would be more thorough—and Julian Brackenridge believed 
in the judicious manipulation of mustard seeds. Wherefore, he 
finally took his leave of Babylon full of hope for Arcadia; and 
when his advent was announced the warm south wind of 
expectation that blew over the still waters of life at Hills raised 
billows of excitement which tossed the tiny craft on its bosom 
with pleasant emotion. 

In a country place church is the great show parade as well as 
the weekly club for the congregation. Anticipating the presence 
of the new owner of Wood End, the neighbours gathered in full 
force, and the handsome old Norman church was full from end to 
end. Never had so many eyes been fixed on Julian Brackenridge 
in one long look of scrutiny as now, when he walked up the 
middle aisle and made his way to the Wood End pew. What 
did they see? A tall, loose-limbed, carelessly-dressed man, with 
soft, contemplative, short-sighted eyes ; a strongly-marked face of 
the lean, brown, hatchet kind; an awkward bearing, added to a 
curious kind of abstractedness—as if he saw no one and was 
conscious of no one, and yet was awkward and ill at ease. 

The neighbourhood judged him as was natural. The men 
were disappointed, and thought him of no good; the women, 
though not enthusiastic, were more content. A dandy, frizzed 
and pomaded—or a Don Juan, with fire in his roving eyes and 
inclinations as shifting as the sands of the desert—neither of these 
would have promised well for the respectable settlement of which 
each mother of a marriageable daughter dreamed. But a loose- 
limbed, dreamy-looking person, with soft, short-sighted eyes, his 
hat set well back on his head, and a general air of innocent 
simplicity in spite of his want of ease, that was more to the 
purpose. He looked manageable and plastic; and what more can 
be desired by the mother of a marriageable daughter in a well- 
endowed man who has to be fitted with a wife? Mrs. Henslow, 
for one, desired nothing more; and Mrs. Henslow, of all women, 
saw straight. 

When Julian Brackenridge came to Wood End Mark was at 
the Tower. His distaste for home was as strong as ever, but his 
love for Madge was stronger than his distaste. It was, in fact, 
too strong, and ina manner out of proportion. It took up too 
large a place in his own life, and left hers too little room for 
expansion—for accretion. It was too absorbing with him, and 
threatened to be too oppressive to her. And it had always had 
in it a strong strain of jealousy, as well as of exactingness, which 
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had often been the cause of sorrow in the past, and promised yet 
more in the future—sorrow without name or limit, should Mrs. 
Henslow realise her secret desire, and “plant out” her daughter 
at Wood End, as she might plant a silver birch in the park. 
This jealousy, this exactingness, increased rather than diminished 
as the chances of change multiplied with the years, and it became 
possible for Madge to marry. Not that she would, but that she 
could. Certainly she never would! She could not be so cruel, 
so false, so base; but that she might forswear herself, an she so 
chose, was torment enough for Mark, the gloomy, moody, jealous 
self-torturer that he was ! 

From the first Mark set himself viciously against Julian 
Brackenridge. Had his mother’s heart been a published broad- 
sheet he could not have been more alive to the game she was 
playing—for love has its own flair, and no one can measure the 
extent of its prevision. Where Madge herself was as unconscious 
as a daisy in the fields, Mark was all morbid fancies and distorted 
perceptions—shadows, truly, of the thing that was, but shadows 
out of drawing and in false perspective. And long before Julian 
Brackenridge had differentiated “Miss Henslow” from the crowd 
of young ladies by whom he was surrounded, Mark had gone 
down into that hell which jealousy and dumb hatred make 
between them. But he said nothing to prejudice, warn, or 
enlighten Madge. His fears were as mute as his despair and his 
enmity. Reticence was part of his system of self-torture. Had 
he been franker he would have been both happier and less morbid. 


. But, if she should be induced to forsake him, what would life 


then have for him? Emphatically nothing! He could only 
“* curse God and die,” as others had done before him; die when 
he had nothing else to live for! 

Meanwhile, Julian Brackenridge began to slowly make out his 
world, and to adapt himself to it as he best could, before he made 
it conform itself to him. This adaptation was not too cordial, and 
still less whole-hearted. He had come to do good to others, not 
to enjoy himself, nor yet to gain popularity. For that, indeed, 
he had the reformer’s supreme indifference; coveting power to 
influence, but not praise when he had influenced. Hence the 
place did not find him the acquisition it had hoped. Indeed, he 
was no acquisition at all. He did not play tennis; he did not 
know one card from another ; his ideas of dancing were as original 
as his method was impossible; he was as likely to shoot the 
keeper as the bird; he could no more have played a salmon than 
he could have gaffed it when landed. Thus he was, entirely 
unsatisfactory as a social neighbour and a sportsman, and his 
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views on poaching being unsound and tainted with socialism, he 
was still more unsatisfactory as a magistrate. 

In his character of a religious zealot he worried Mr. Short- 
house, the old rector, who liked orderly moderation in godliness, 
as in all other things, with propositions of startling breadth and 
revolutionary energy. He had the reformer’s instinct for finding 
out hidden sores and putting his finger on moral blots; and the 
reformer’s headlong desire to heal the one and wash out the other 
without loss of time—certainly without reference to vested 
interests or the maintenance of settled boundaries. He had 
always some new scheme that was to restore the Golden Age— 
some panacea that was to make the world as good as new; and 
by the time his measure had been fully taken, the neighbourhood 
had begun to be doubtful of its prize, and the majority found this 
turbulence of well-doing more upsetting than edifying. 

Seriously, he did a great deal for the place, and gave the 
women at least more interests than they had had. Sleepy old 
Hills quite brisked up under his manipulation, and there was a 
movement that had never been here before. He made up classes 
for the education of the educated ; reading classes for the better 
understanding of the poets; drawing classes ; botanical classes ; 
and classes for the special study of that kind of philosophical 
religious literature which opens the gate for any amount of 
speculative straying. He did certainly stir the stagnant mentul 
waters a little too vigorously ; but then he was the owner of 
Wood End, and as many of these meetings were held at his own 
house, with a luxurious “ fiveo’clocqué” to follow, the parents 
did not object, and the young ladies were enchanted to attend. 
It was going to school with Cupid, and Hymen, and Crishna, and 
all the rest of the young gods as the masters; and Wood End as 
the big prize when term was ended and the final examination 
began. 

And yet Julian attached himself no more to one than another. 
If he had the faintest kind of preference he kept it to himself, 
and hung out no false lights for the shipwreck of the trusting 
and unwary. He was as generous as the sun, and as impartial ; 
shining on all alike, without regard to age, feature, or complexion ; 
gravely gentle with the foolish and incapable, as gravely com- 
mendatory of the earnest and well-doing; in deed and in truth the 
very sun of impartiality, and caring rather for the thing to be 
done than for the personality of the doer. 

All this was naturally a matter of time. It had been summer 
when he came; it was now winter. Mark had long gone back to 
London and his daily work in dusty chambers ; Cyril had rejoined 
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his regiment, where he shirked his duty when he could, and took 
a double share of pleasure, also, when he could. To the superficial 
observer no change had taken place in the secret writing of life 
for this or that ; but by degrees it got to be remarked that Mr. 
Brackenridge was more often at the Tower than at any other 
house in Hills ; and that in all his schemes and projects for the 
regeneration of society and the creation of a new human nature, 
he associated Madge Henslow as his chief lieutenant. This came 
to be quite as of course; also as of course that he gave her, as by 
right, the leading part to play in all his revolutionary moral 
dramas. 

Of late, indeed, he took the further habit of consulting her 
before he launched his bolts into space—shot his flaming 
arrows into the sky. He professed the creed of duality, which 
was Mark’s of oneness with a difference; and said that nothing 
could be done well which had not the concurrence of the two 
minds—the male and the female. It was his part to originate, hers 
to perfect in detail; his to organise, hers to execute. And he 
put his theory to the test daily, and made it work to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

This cheering twist in the great thaumatrope of chances gave 
Mrs. Henslow infinite satisfaction. She watched it keenly—as 
keenly as an owl peering after midnight mice. And when she 
caught a look from him of interest, from Madge of animation, she 
purred gently to herself, and held the day’s work crowned and 
blessed. 


Cuapter III. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


Ir was Christmas time, and no place was more alive to that fact 
than, under the social leadership of Mr. Julian Brackenridge, was 
this erstwhile sleepy old Hills. Church-decorations on an 
unexampled scale of magnificence, and with such regard to form 
and colour as lifted them from infant lispings to polished utter- 
ances in the world of art—innocent amusements for the people, 
and the commingling of rich and poor in fraternal accord, were 
among the prophylactics by which Julian thought to heal his 
little inch of moral gangrene. For drunkenness and its con- 
comitant brutality, by these means were to be substituted refine- 
ment, purity, and the upward tendency. And for this desirable 
end he made such arrangements as caused good old Mr. 
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Shorthouse to stand aghast, characterising them below his 
breath as iconoclastic or revolutionary—bordering on impiety, 
or going beyond tomfoolery, according to his audience and its 
capacity. 

One of these arrangements by which that inch of moral 
gangrene was to be healed, and the millennium heralded, was a 
ball at Wood End, with a supper to follow, when ladies were to be 
apportioned to the horny-handed sons of toil, and cottage-girls 
were to be linked with fine gentlemen—for the evening. 

All the houses that mustered together their outlying members 
for the season were of course full, and among others the Tower 
had its complement. Handsome Cyril was on leave; ungainly 
Mark took his vacation. Father and mother welcomed the one, 
Madge rejoiced over the other. Cyril was glad to be quit of the 
barrack-yard and free of the covers; Mark liked to talk to 
Madge better than to study Coke upon Lyttleton, or Chitty’s 
‘Chamber Practice.’ Thus, every one was content, and the 
Furies alone looked askance, and smiled grimly one to the other, 
as they stole nearer and nearer to the victims they were so 
craftily stalking. 

Habits once formed are hard to break, and Julian Brackenridge 
did not see why he should break his of frequent visits to the 
Tower and diligent consultation with Miss Madge. To be sure 
her brothers were there—but what of that? He had become by 
now like a third brother, and the family circle could easily 
enlarge itself to receive him as an uncertificated member. Hence 
he went there just as he had accustomed himself to do, and took 
counsel of Madge with the same assiduity. Rather it should be 
said, he sought to take counsel with her as usual, but he could 
not. <A strange and subtle barrier seemed to have somehow 
risen between them—something he could not define, nor yet over- 
come. It was not only that Cyril greeted him with certain 
bantering words and aggressively jocose remarks, which cost him 
heroic efforts to endure with calmness; it was not only that 
Mark’s homely features passed from unloveliness to a latent 
ferocity—a very dumb devilishness, kept in hand for the sake of 
conventionality, but none the less there, ready to break out into 
active life at the first opportunity. It was Madge herself who 
became the difficulty—Madge who was the obstructive. The 
brothers he could afford to ignore—but what could he do when 
the girl herself slipped away from him, and he could no more 
hold her as he had done, than if she had dissolved into a shower 
of spray like one of Undine’s kinsfolk? Instead of the active 
sympathy of the past weeks, she grew nervous, constrained, 
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indifferent. Indifferent? Was she indifferent—or was she, for 
some obscure reason, afraid to show her interest ?—afraid to let 
her sympathy have expression? Instead of that sweet and noble 
kindling to his own thought—that hope responding to his—that 
help backing his purpose which had been—she seemed to have stifled 
her soul and to have forbidden its expansion. Where she had been 
alive, she was now dead ; where she had been his active helper, she 
was now inert, and from a spur she had passed into the condition of 
a clog. She could give him no time, scarcely a hearing, however 
brief. When he went up to the house, which had become in a 
manner like his own—like an annexe to his own—he went up to 
what was emphatically a strange land. Cyril met him with the 
epithet of the “ Faithful”; Mark avoided him with a scowl; Madge, 
preoccupied and disturbed, sat as if in torture, looking wistfully 
to the door; and if father or mother came into the room, she 
made her escape with the suggestion of a captive bird whose cage- 
door had been left open. Mrs. Henslow was, however, exactly the 
same as before. Wise woman as she was, she made no difference in 
any way, neither supplying the void created by her young people 
by extra kindnesses, which would only make the thing more 
marked, nor failing in the smallest particular the usual tale of her 
courtesies and benevolences. 

So things stood when the grand “festa” fixed for Christmas 
Eve at Wood End came on, while the gods, with their feet of wool, 
crept ever nearer and nearer. 

The Tower carriage was at the door, and the Henslows were 
prepared to start. They were waiting for Mark, who had not yet 
appeared. The landau was a roomy old concern which would 
hold them all at w pinch—Madge sitting “ bodkin” between her 
brothers, with Mark’s arms round her for the glad pretence of 
support. Domestic thunderstorms had been about through the 
day, and the moral atmosphere was still electrical. A painful 
scene had taken place between the twins, Cyril giving the cue by 
his apparently innocent demand to know “ When it was to be? 
For any one could see,” he had gone on to say, “ that that long- 
legged fellow—that Julian Brackenridge—was in love with Madge 
among his other fads; what a crazy beggar the fellow was !—and 
if she did not intend to have him, she was acting disgracefully in 
encouraging him. But he, Cyril, gave her credit for better 
principles and more self-respect than that! As she did 
encourage him, he supposed she had made it all right, and that 
she was engaged to him—if she had been asked. Ifso, when was 
it to be? If, however, she had not been asked, then Mr. Julian 
Brackenridge would have to deal with him, her elder brother, 
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who, for the honour of the family, would not allow his sister to be 
made a fool of. Things had come now to this point when, if he 
shilly-shallyed, he should be made to explain himself; and if she 
refused him, she was disgraced.” 

This speech, made chiefly for Mark’s benefit, produced the 
effect that it was intended to produce. It was like the stick 
plunged into the liquid which immediately crystallises round this 
central point of disturbance as well as of support. It was in vain 
that Madge disclaimed with anger and protested with tears. Mr. 
Brackenridge, she said, had never shown her the smallest pre- 
ference over other girls; he had never made her understand that 
he cared for her in any special way whatsoever. It was all 
Cyril’s own imagination, and there was not a particle of truth in 
it. And so far as she herself went, Mr. Brackenridge was just a 
pleasant acquaintance, who had made things a little more lively 
than they had been; but he was nothing more—nothing—of 
course nothing more ! 

And when she said this with so much vehemence of pro- 
testation, such vigour of repudiation, an odd kind of spasm 
seemed to contract her throat, and her heart somehow lost count 
of time and rhythm ; but she bore herself bravely, and protested 
with quite commendable vigour. 

All this time Mark had not spoken; he had kept his gloomy 
eyes fixed on his sister’s face, but he had said never a word good 
or bad. Only when they were alone together had he burst forth 
into one of those wild fits of jealous love and infinite despair, 
which were so perilously like insanity. Madge was lost to him— 
he knew it, and felt it. Ever since this man had come to Hills, 
he, Mark, had seen the change in her ; she was no longer devoted 
to him as she used to be—she had transferred herself. She was 
not his Madge as of old, she was this miserable creature’s—this 
hated, hateful, intellectual mountebank ! 

And then he clenched his fists and beat his head as he used to 
do when a child overtaken by a paroxysm of rage, and swore he 
would either murder Julian Brackenridge or kill himself, if 
Madge should so far forget her duty to him, and her own honour, 
as to leave him, her brother, to be the wife of this stranger. 
The demon that ever lived in him had the upper hand for the 
moment in good earnest, and for the time he was both a devil and 
a madman. 

Poor Madge, in tears and trembling, protested by all she held 
_ dear that the whole thing was imaginary, and that she was as 
true as steel to the sacred love of her life. It was only Cyril’s 
mischievous desire to hurt her, and to make trouble between 
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them, as he used when they were all children together. Would 
not Mark—her own Mark—believe her? What could she say to 
convince him that she was faithful ? 

“Give up this evening,” said Mark. “ Don’t go to Wood End, 
but stay at home here with me. Keep away, as I shall, from all 
this humbug and absurdity, and we will have an exquisite time of 
mutual happiness and understanding. We will be children again, 
all in all to each other as we used to be, and the outside world 
will not exist for us. If you are sincere, do this, Madge, and 
then I will believe you. Ifyou do not, I shall know what to 
think.” 

“But Mark, dear Mark, I cannot!” said Madge. “So much 
dspends on me!—and if I fail Mr. Brackenridge the whole thing 
will be thrown into confusion. I have promised so faithfully to 
go; if I do not, I shall spoil the whole evening.” 

She was in sore distress. Between her desire to please her 
beloved brother and her conscientious fidelity to her programme, 
she was torn and tossed like a helmless ship on a turbulent sea. 
Truly for herself, and any partnership in the pleasure of the 
evening, she did not care to go. She had the true woman’s heart 
that finds no pleasure where the beloved has pain. But she had 
also the true woman’s steadfastness to a duty undertaken, a 
promise once made. She must go. All considerations of the look of 
things, and what the father and mother might say, were as nothing ; 
but for her own honour’s sake, and for fidelity to her word, she 
must do her part as she had said and as had been arranged. 
Mark must have so much trust in her as not to put her to this 
test, which indeed was as fallacious as all the rest. To keep 
a promise repeatedly made and relied on—to fulfil a duty 
voluntarily undertaken—not to cause undeserved annoyance and 
embarrassment to one who had always been kind to her, only 
kind to her as to any one else, and who had it so much at heart 
to do good in the place—that was not preferring the new friend 
to the dear brother—that was not sacrificing her sense of love and 
devotion to vanity and pleasure. It was only her sense of duty, 
and duty must be done! 

She pleaded her cause with so much tender earnestness of love 
for himself that Mark seemed convinced, and let the subject drop. 
But all the afternoon he moved about as if he were at the 
funeral of his life’s happiness; and his despair went near to break 
Madge’s heart, while perplexing her conscience with doubts as to 
which of these opposing duties now before her she ought really 
to choose. 


When the carriage came to the door, and they were all assembled 
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in the hall, waiting for Mark—to the indignation of his father and 
mother, the mischievous amusement of Cyril, and the deadly 
consternation of Madge—the defaulter came lounging down-stairs 
in his morning-coat, saying curtly— 

“Don’t wait for me, I am not going.” 

“ As you will,” said his mother, pinching her lips. “ But you 
ought to have told us before, Mark, and not have kept your 
father and me waiting here for you in the hall.” 

“And pray, sir, what have you taken into that extraordinary 
head of yours which prevents your coming ?” asked his father in 
a tone of contemptuous indignation. 

“What an ass you are, Mark!” put in Cyril parenthetically. 

Madge did not speak ; but she went over to her brother, and slid 
her hand in his, which she pressed with convulsive fervour. 

He returned the pressure spasmodically; then dropped her 
hand, and did not look at her. 

“IT am not inclined to go,” he said coldly; “that is reason 
enough.” 

“From a boor like yourself, who does not know how to behave, 
perhaps it is,” flamed out the father. 

‘Never mind, George,” said Mrs. Henslow tartly. “If Mark 
chooses to insult Mr. Brackenridge, we do not; and the family 
counts before one individual. Come, Cyril—come, Madge—it is 
time we were going.” 

She turned towards the door, but Madge remained near her 
brother. 

“Come!” she repeated with angry emphasis, glancing at her 
daughter severely. 

Mark looked at his sister. It was the narrow bridge, no thicker 
than a hair and as sharp as a razor’s edge, over which she was 
passing. He threw on her decision the whole future of his life 
and of hers. It was heaven or hell, loss or gain for time or 
eternity. 

“Now, Madge,” thundered her father ; “it is getting late, and 
I understand you are of importance in the play.” 

His words recalled her wandering thoughts and fixed her 
decision. Yes, she was of importance, and she must fulfil her 
obligation. Mark’s suspicions were wrong, and his test was not 
quite just. She must go; and she would make it right with him 
to-morrow—convince him that he was mistaken, and that she was 
still his own, all his own, as she had ever been. : 

“Good night, darling,” she said, her eyes full of tears. 

' “Good night, Madge,” he returned, the tears in her eyes 
repeated in his voice. 
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He kissed her, and she gave him back his caress with the 
loving woman’s interest; then she turned and followed her 
parents into the carriage, and Mark was left to the anguish he 
had courted rather than disclaimed. 

The evening was a grand success, and the programme was 
fulfilled to the letter. The horny-handed sons of toil felt as if 
the ladies, who ministered to them and acted like their companions, 
were beings of a different order of humanity from their own—as 
Houris to the enraptured souls of the translated Believers; and 
the cottage-girls fell in love with their fine gentlemen, and 
wished that maiden modesty allowed them to say so. Every- 
thing went on velvet, and no adverse infiuence spoilt the pleasant 
issues of the time. 

Madge, though one half of her heart was in the tomb where 
Mark had Jaid all his, made such good use of the other as to 
surpass herself in general delightfulness and the desire to make 
things “go.” She was so delightful indeed that she finally struck 
the rock, and Julian Brackenridge made up his mind. She 
was his true and natural helpmate, and she must share his life 
and help his labours. All his grand schemes for the improve- 
ment of the world would be sure of success if she put her hand 
to them ; and, as his wife, he and she together would regenerate 
the age. Something of what was stirring his inmost soul he 
made her understand, as he hovered about her with a pertinacity 
that aroused the wrath of all the watchers, save Mrs. Henslow. 
And to her it was as if the first strains of the Io Paan were 
softly breaking through the darkness, and heralding the morning 
andthe day. But she wisely affected the most entire unconscious- 
ness ; and looking on her face was like looking on a blank wall. 

Madge herself showed something more, though what it was she 
felt or showed she would have been hard put to it to explain. 
It was a tangled web of pleasure, pain, anticipation of joy, 
apprehension of sorrow, of secret satisfaction and unspoken self- 
accusing. It seemed as if she passed from point to point of the 
great peaks of human feeling, standing now in the glorious sun- 
light and traversing now the dim depths of an abyss. De- 
pressed and elated, in ecstasy and in misery, she was verily 
drawn through the torture-chamber of emotion; and when the 
evening came to an end, and she was placed in the carriage by 
Julian himself, she sank back into her corner as if physically 
broken with fatigue. And that last pressure of her hand, that 
last look into her eyes, made her faint with something that was 
not joy, nor yet shame, but that seemed in 9 manner a compound 
of both. 
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The next morning Mark did not appear at breakfast. When 
the time of grace had elapsed and the family patience was 
exhausted, he was sent for, with an angry message ; but his room 
was empty. On his dressing-table was a note to Madge, bidding 
her good-bye. He saw too clearly how things were going, he said, 
and he would not stay to be her hindrance and kill-joy. She was 
destined to marry Mr. Brackenridge, and he could only say, God 
bless her, and farewell. They must begin a new life, he as well 
as she. She had destroyed his, but he would not interfere with 
hers. He would write to her from time to time, and when he 
had re-organised his life and accustomed himself to his new 
surroundings, he would perhaps be able to write cheerfully. She 
had always been his first thought, and she always would be; but 
men were more constant than women, and the ties which these 
throw off without regret are to those others as binding as 
adamant. Still he loved as he had always, and might God bless 
and forgive her. 

Much more of the same kind he poured out, now bitter, now 
tender, and always despairing; but the upshot of it all was, he 
had gone and no one knew where, and Madge was left desolate— 
and free. 


Cuapter IY. 
THE FULFILMENT OF FOREBODING. 


No punishment for the loving that can be devised by the 
unforgiving equals that of a sudden and unexplained disappearance. 
It opens the door to every possibility—all of the most terrible 
kind. Suicide, murder, the terrors of the law, the infamy of 
crime, the anguish of personal want and mental distress—ship- 
wrecked on the sea, lost in the wilds—there is not a catastrophe 
which may not be the fate of one who departs unperceived and 
leaves no record of his way. 

Had Madge been as guilty of wrong-doing as her brother’s 
jaundiced jealousy assumed her to be, even then she would have 
been punished too severely. As things were, it was a torture as 
undeserved as the fate of the poor lamb accused of muddying the 
stream below the point where the wolf was drinking. To lose her 
brother in this terrible way, because she kept a promise and fulfilled 
a social engagement of some momentary importance—it was too 
much. ; 

For the first few weeks it took the sunshine out of her life, 
stole the sleep from her eyes, and banished peace from her soul. 
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Her newly aroused interests in the schemes for universal moral 
regeneration put forth by Julian Brackenridge, were so many 
causes for grief and symbols of sin; and he himself became as 
fearsome as the demon lover to the false wife who had listened t 
him to her own destruction; and she avoided him more carefully 
than did the ladye of the ballad. 

The mother’s ostentatious indifference to the fate of her truant 
son, and the father’s unsoftened anger, made the sister’s isolation 
of sorrow even more complete. Both together reduced her love 
for her absent brother to a kind of banned devotion to a 
proscribed church and fallen god—devotion which the authorities 
who had gone over to the hostile faith ranked as a crime, but 
which the worshipper knew to be constancy to the divine truth. 

So the first weeks passed and then the strain relaxed. Human 
nature reasserted itself, and the time of acute despair gradually 
faded into that of a more manageable melancholy; for, like 
physical fevers, this passion of acute despair is too strong to last 
if life is to last. It must subside, else it will kill outright. And 
Madge went through the crisis as every one must, and came out 
on the other side—her spirits subdued and her power of enjoy- 
ment weakened for the time; but in a manner convalescent and 
once more able to take her part in the play. 

No word came from Mark; but small, anonymous presents 
from abroad, addressed in a strange handwriting, were taken by 
Madge as valid messages from him. “The earth is full of 
messengers which love sends to and fro;” and these were some of 
them. Flowers fom Nice and Cannes, Mentone and San Remo; a 
bit of Roman mosaic jewellery; a coral necklace from Naples; a 
box of Tangerine oranges from Palermo, and so on—all seemed so 
many words of love and greeting from Mark, though no line in his 
own handwriting confirmed the thought that leapt to him and 
assumed him to be the dear and loving sender. For if not 
from him, from whom could they have come? Madge had not an 
army of anonymous admirers wandering at loose ends over the 
earth. And though Mrs. Henslow turned up her handsome nose, 
so far as nature would allow, at the idea of Mark’s hand in the 
matter, Madge kept the word of faith in her heart, and took these 
gifts to mean so many assurances that her beloved brother was 
alive, and so far unchanged in his love for her. 

Madge Henslow was one of those girls who are mentally 
healthy rather than strong-minded, and devoted rather than 
resolute. She had none of that inflexibility of purpose which 
makes heroines on the right hand and criminals on the left. And 
she was too true a woman not to be plastic to her affections. As 
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her sense of sin under Mark’s influence lessened, by his absence, 
her sense of enjoyment in Julian’s friendship grew stronger by 
his presence. She did not love her brother less—for if her feelings 
could have been weighed in a balance it would be found that the 
volume of her affection had not decreased; but she did love 
Julian more; till at last the new outweighed the old, and the 
stranger supplied the place of her brother and took up the golden 
thread which the other had let drop. Julian became by slow 
degrees essential to her happiness and the pivot on which her 
whole life turned. Her mother counted for something in the 
strength of this “exogenous” devotion. In a certain sense she 
impelled Madge into it by her own calculated coldness and 
reasoned want of sympathy. She made the poor girl feel that her 
heart had no home, her life no natural nest at the Tower—that 
she was practically an alien in her father’s house, and that, if she 
wanted happiness she must find it elsewhere—not here. Then, 
when chilled to the very soul by the frozen atmosphere in which 
she lived, Madge met Julian Brackenridge and he showed her 
tenderness, affectionate interest, sympathy, respect—it was like 
sweet spring showers to the starved and thirsty plant; and she 
turned to him as the sunflower turns to the sun, and opened her 
heart to garner therein from him, all the inner peace and 
consciousness of sympathy she knew. 

It was the most effectual way to move her that Mrs. Henslow 
knew; and the most certain manner in which to decide and 
determine him that could have been devised. Had it been to her 
doom and not to her happiness it would have been as effectual 
and as prepotent. Being the moral whip that scourged her to 
her advantage, Mrs. Henslow congratulated herself on its use, and 
thought the application, though severe, both righteous and 
justified. 

One day there came to Madge a small box of pretty little trifles 
from Cairo. Always addressed in an unknown hand and with 
never a word of greeting inside, this little box was, as the 
others had been, eloquent both as a message of love and as a 
Jandmark of her brother’s present place. It made her both 
happy and unhappy—happy to know of Mark’s safety, unhappy 
because of his silence and the cloud as well as the severance 
between them. The working result was a mental disturbance 
which made her more susceptible of all forms of mental emotion 
than else she would have been. Her swollen lips and red-lidded 
eyes also made Mrs. Henslow harder, more unsympathetic, more 
rasping than usual—which was by no means necessary, things 
being bad enough at their best. 
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Into this uncomfortable and surcharged atmosphere the advent 
of Julian Brackenridge was to Madge like the coming of a god in 
the dark passages of the nights. She saw in him a second Mark, 
and her face showed her pleasure. It would probably have 
shown as much had Julian been her favourite female friend; but 
that was of the things which are hidden; and Julian took wholly 
to himself an emotion which was in reality caused and shared by 
the thought of another. Still, enough remained behind for him, 
and gave him all he wanted. The upshot of this agitated 
meeting was—the die was cast; the Rubicon by which his 
uncertain feet had so long strayed was crossed; Mark’s prophecy 
was fulfilled; and when Julian left the Tower that day—the day 
on which she had received that mute token of fraternal love and 
continued trust—he left it as Madge Henslow’s affianced husband, 
with her kiss warm on his lips and her tears wet on his cheek. 

Those tears a little) disturbed him. Why did she ery? He 
asked himself this , question till he was weary, and he got no 
answer. Why did she cry? He knew a great deal about ethics 
in a large, comprehensive kind of way, but he did not know 
human nature in the concrete, still less girl’s nature. Joy was 
joy to him and sorrow was sorrow, and he could not understand how 
a maiden wooed and won could weep in her lover’s arms, and yet be 
blessed. He did not see how the full heart overflows at a touch, 
and how joy and sorrow*meet together and make tears as the 
result. This, however, was but a small matter compared to the 
sum total. That sum total, when added up, came to the perfected 
life and completedjhappiness of a man whose worst defeat was 
but a foible, and whose follies were but another name for his 
virtues. It added up, too, Madge’s security of peace; and only 
poor, jealous, jaundiced? Mark was left out of the reckoning. But 
he was at Cairo; and it was a far cry from Hills to that City of 
the Faithful. Besides, who knew where he might be at this 
moment? ‘“ Mark Henslow, Esq., Cairo,” was little too vague for 
the feverish anxiety of love. By which it came about that no 
intimation was sent to this absent member of the family—this 
roving son of the house—and Mark saw the announcement of his 


sister’s marriage only in the Times, when he was at Cairo—in 
the Pasha’s service. 
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Cuaprer V. 
BULLS AND BEABS. 


Years had come and gone since Madge Henslow turned to 
Julian Brackenridge for the love of which her brother’s flight had 
deprived her, and for the consolation which her mother’s coldness 
denied her. Some changes had taken place in the lives of 
people; and material things, though they had‘not returned to 
the same state as they were in before Mr. Brackenridge had 
come to Wood End to stir the stagnant waters," were yet not quite 
so brisk as when he had first adjusted them. 

For his marriage had dissolved the filmy ‘charm which he 
believed due to something nobler than itself; and his grand 
schemes for the education of the educated, and the‘levelling up of 
the low-lying, had come to the ground with the heavy thud of a 
thing dead and done with. The young ladies no longer cared to 
be taught the secret mysteries of botany, the right reading of 
unintelligible poetry, the vague suggestiveness of esthetic theism 
where all was resolved into the universal spirit of Love and the 
informing thought of Beauty. The school, where Cupid had 
been the usher and Hymen the ultimate prize-giver, was closed 
sine die since Madge Henslow had won the prize; and the 
educated were still to teach. 

The tenants too, whom it was hoped to bring in line with the 
landlords, had refused to be enlightened, improved, or regenerated. 
The reformer’s power was at an end; the reformer’s schemes had 
made shipwreck; and the reformer’s heart was sad. Human 
nature, that dogged, obstinate, constant quantity, had declined 
the moral betterment proffered by Julian, as it declines it when 
proffered by any other to be named. And at Hills, as elsewhere, 
not a line of substantial advance had been made, despite certain 
changes in form, since the days when Aisop laid down the first 
principles of wisdom and demonstrated the strongest motives of 
action. 

An active, brisk young Ritualist rector had replaced good 
sleepy old Mr. Shorthouse—gathered to his fathers; and Julian’s 
ministrations, tainted with Pantheistic proclivities as they were, 
had no place now in parish work. The Board School had opened 
the gates of the Temple of Learning to all who chose to pass 
therein. A new “church house” had replaced the need of 
the Wood End hall for private classes and select lectures; and 
everywhere the ground had been cut from under the feet of the 
first moral and intellectual dredger they had known in these 
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parts. His methods had been superseded and his endeavours 
were rendered inoperative. 

In the immediate circle of the family, Mr. Henslow was dead 
and Cyril reigned over the small world at the Tower in his stead, 
He was married and had four children, of whom the eldest only 
was a son. The mother had migrated to London, where her 
heart had always been, and where she enjoyed life as she had 
never before enjoyed it. Mark was still absent and invisible; 
and his place of abode was as vague as the conditions of interstellar 
space. After Madge’s marriage, duly announced in the Times, 
he had withdrawn even the little line of connexion that he had 
occasionally thrown out in the earlier days of his absence. No 
more pretty gifts came as messengers of love, and as so many 
milestones on the way, bringing comforting assurances, and giving 
as it were kisses in the dark. The silence was absolute and 
unbroken ; and Madge might fret her inmost soul in vain. No 
sorrow, no yearning, no prayers to heaven for divine influence 
over that gloomy heart in the far distance—nothing was of any 
avail; and by degrees the sorrow became less acute, and Mark 
was less frequently remembered, as her present life absorbed 
and satisfied her more and more. 

So things stood fifteen years after that decisive day when 
Julian Brackenridge left the Tower with Madge’s kiss warm on 
his lips and her tears wet on his cheek. 

It was a fine summer’s day, and husband and wife were sitting 
together in peaceful companionship on the lawn. Their only 
child, a handsome boy of fourteen, was teasing rather than 
playing with Floss, the long-haired, large-eyed setter ; and Ralph 
Mayner, his tutor, was lying under the shade of the horse- 
chestnut tree, reading one of those French novels which he took 
care to keep locked up in the seaman’s chest that was part of his 
impedimenta. The boy—Julian Mark originally, contracted to 
Jummy and latterly to the Gem—has strayed wide from his 
immediate progenitors. He was Cyril’s son rather than Madge’s ; 
and of his father Julian, that dreamy and yet energetic idealist, 
he had not a trace. Like Cyril in feature, so was he in character 
—mischievous, selfish, wayward, intractable; and even Madge, 
despite her maternal prepossessions, was every now and then 
startled by the resemblance which “ leapt to her eyes ” and recalled 
Cyril as forcibly as if the past were the present and maturity 
had returned to the conditions of girlhood. But this was of the 
things which mothers carry in their hearts and do not scatter to 
the winds; and Julian neither knew nor saw what his wife felt 
and discerned. To him, the Gem was entirely satisfactory; and 
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Madge, more suo, let the sleeping dog lie, and never said to her 
husband what she felt and feared about his son. She did some- 
times speak about him to Ralph Mayner, the tutor; but she had 
little satisfaction here. For Ralph was one of those men who 
accept evil as of the ordained condition of things; and not only 
think that it is useless to try and make things better, but that, if 
they were better, they would be vastly uninteresting. When 
Madge gently hinted at the boy’s faults and plaintively wished 
they could be remedied, Ralph would answer in a breezy offhand 
kind of way—making liberal terms with natural depravity, and 
assuring the mother that all this was only in a manner the pride 
of the morning—the curvetting of the as yet unbroken colt ; and 
that she was not to bother—it would all come right in the end; 
and that “ wise neglect ” was the best schoolmaster after all! In 
this he unquestionably practised as he professed; for no pupil 
could have lived under less moral discipline than did the Gem. 
His father’s blindness and preoccupation were matched by his 
tutor’s indifference, while his mother’s nature was too soft and 
yielding to counteract the evil effects of either. 

“Don’t make Floss whine so piteously, my dear,” at last broke 
in Madge. 

“It does her good,” said the Gem jauntily. 

“You would not like it yourself,” said his mother. 

“But I am not a dog,” was the reply, rapped out more pertly 
than was becoming. 

“Dogs feel,” said Madge. 

“Not as we do,” returned the Gem, giving Floss a sly twitch 
which made her howl. 

“Mr. Mayner, speak to Gem,” said Madge, turning to the tutor, 
who was deep in one of Zola’s strongest. 

“Do what your mother tells you, Gem,” said Ralph carelessly. 

“ Bother!” said the boy, walking off in a huff. 

All this time Julian has been absorbed in sketching the out- 
lines of a palatial-looking building, which represented one of the 
dearest wishes of his heart. Disappointed in his smaller efforts 
to re-create human nature at Hills—foiled by the inattention of 
the educated, and the wooden unimpressibility of the ignorant 
poor, he longed to do something superb, heroic, of perennial and 
unfailing value—something which should create the demand by 
granting thesupply. He wanted to build a free school; to found 
an institution ; to give a free library and a free park; to endow a 
scholarship—a chair—a professorship—what not? Having the 
most profound conviction that humanity is to be regenerated only 
through the intellect, he looked on these methods as the certain- 
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ties of ultimate success ; and he gave himself up to his philanthropic 
day-dreams, as wholly as a young girl to hers of pleasure in her 
new frock and first ball—as a young man to his delight in the 
woman he loves and thinks he can induce to love him in return. 

The question of expense naturally came in as a wet blanket, 
smothering the reformer’s ardent flame; but Julian was not to be 
baffled by this or any other obstacle. He could take nothing from 
his private fortune, as a matter of course; his wife and son 
must be left adequately provided for. But he could make what 
he could not divert. Wherefore, of late he had been speculating 
on the Stock Exchange, largely and not always profitably, 
but ever hoping to make a colossal fortune and so come by 
his desires with increased credit. In these speculations he was. 
greatly guided by the advice of Ralph Mayner, a man who 
had “seen things” and who had lived the eventful life of an 
adventurer—that switchback kind of life where he was now on 
the heights and now in the hollows, and always going at lightning 
speed. And, being a gambler to his very finger tips, it was almost 
as much pleasure to him to have a hand in Julian’s financial pie 
as if it had been his own. 


“Something like that,” said Julian when he had finished the- 


sketch—handing it to Madge for the approval that was a foregone 
conclusion. 

“Very beautiful,” said Madge, to whom the conjunction of 
Norman arches with pilasters and Ionic capitals was not revolting, 
because it was unperceived. 

“Yes, I think it will do,” said Julian, with the proud fondness 
of an amateur for his imperfect work. ‘ Here, Mayner, what do 
you think of it?” he added, rousing the tutor from his question- 
able studies. 

“First rate,” said Mayner, who did not think it came into the 
programme of his duties to correct his patron’s architecture. If 
he liked to put Norman arches and Ionic volutes together, why 
should he not? “It is an imposing-looking facade. What is it 
for? Is this the institution you were talking about?—or the 
library ?—or the college ? ” 

“The institution,” said Julian ; “ for Hills.” 

“And the site?” 

“ Higher Terrace.” 

“Yes ?—a little far from the town, don’t you think?” returned 
the tutor colloquially. 

“Oh! a good thing is worth taking trouble for,” said Julian 
with airy energy. ‘People value things more when they have to 
take trouble for them.” 
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“Just so,” said Mayner. 

“And the view from Higher Terrace is worth all the money,” 
continued Julian. 

“ Exactly,” returned Mayner, thinking to himself what he did 
not choose to say, that in an Institution chiefly available in winter 
for the evening recreation of working men, a fine view from the 
windows, after half-an-hour’s walk from the town, was of less 
account than the come-at-ableness of a central position. ‘“ What is 
it to cost?” he then asked. 

“‘T shall have to settle that with Sams,” said Julian. “ He is 
an honest fellow and will not overdo it.” 

“ And when do you intend to put it in hand ?” 

“When I sell the Superbs,” said Julian, re-touching his sketch. 

Just then a prolonged howl from Floss proclaimed the fact of 
some atrocity on the part of the Gem, and Ralph Mayner lounged 
off the lawn to look after his charge and pull his ears if he caught 
him red-handed. While he was away the post came in, bringing 
Julian two or three business-looking letters, together with a 
telegram. They had an innocent way of doing things at Hills, 
and if telegrams came within an hour or so of the postal 
delivery, they came in the bag with the letters, and no one 
resented the delay. Julian opened his mustard-coloured envelope 
and looked anxious as he read it. 

“The Superbs have fallen a point and a half,” he said to Madge, 
not with the air of taking counsel so much as simply imparting a 
bit of news. 

“What a pity!” was her rejoinder, sympathetic for her 
husband rather than disturbed by his information. 

“ But Smith advises me to hold on, and if they fall lower to buy 
in,” he said. 

5“ Then they are to get better again?” she answered, with a 
really wonderful ray of perspicacity. 

“Safe todo that! They have dropped just for the time. As 
Smith says, you cannot successfully ‘bear’ a mine with three 
millions at its back.” 

“<« Bearing’ means—what, Julian?” 

“Sending down prices. Surely you know that!” he returned 
a little fretfully. Madge’s love and gentle sympathy were like 
velvet and satin to him, but he sometimes wished she had a little 
more sharpness too. People always do wish for moral impossibi- 
lities—salted honey and pungent sugar among them. 

“ Yes, of course; and you cannot—of course not,” said Madge, 
with a pretty little oracular air that soothed and quite comforted 
her husband. 
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“So I shall take Smith’s advice—sell the Standards and buy 
more Superbs,” said Julian; but he bit his nails vigorously, 
which did not look like entire acquiescence. 

“Yes, I should,” said Madge, who knew as much about business 
as Floss knew of wolf-hunting. 

“ But the Standards are so good and so safe,” mused rather than 
said Julian, still gnawing at a refractory nail. 

“So they are,” responded Madge. 

“And I don’t like to buy into a losing concern like the 
Superbs.” 

“No; who would when they have fallen so much ?” 

“Throwing good money after bad,” said Julian. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Madge. 

“‘T don’t think I shall take Smith’s advice after all.” 

“No, don’t,” said his wife, who bent to his humour as the 
shadow follows the movements of the man—bent and never wearied 
of the hesitation, the indecision, the desire that was not will, 
the rashness that was not boldness, the timidity that was not 
caution, by which Julian was gradually whittling away his fine 
fortune, and lessening the bulk while endeavouring to add to the 
margin. 

Had she had more character she might have done better—but 
who knows? Julian Brackenridge was not very amenable to the 
influence which preached restraint ; and perhaps remonstrances or 
advice to refrain, from his wife, would only have precipitated 
matters and added fuel to the fire already blazing too fiercely. 
He was more easily swayed by Ralph Mayner, who counselled 
action and ever new ventures to repair the disasters of the old; 
but he did not always take even his advice, nor yet that of his 
broker, which he rejected quite as often as he accepted, acting on 
his own responsibility and generally coming badly off, which way 
so ever he took. He had not la main heureuse in affairs; and a 
superstitious man would have been afraid of him, so persistently 
had that thing we call luck been against him in his ventures. 

The present crisis was one like to many which had gone before. 

To sell out now from the Superbs, depressed as they were, 
would cost him many thousands. To sell the Standards would 
cut him off something like cent. per cent. on the original outlay. 

Was it throwing good money after bad to, not only hold on with 
the Superbs, but even to take up fresh shares at this lower price ? 
—or was it holding on to an investment which must infallibly 
right itself in time, with more than a sufficient solatium to those 
who had had faith and proved their loyalty by paying their calls 
and taking advantage of the “bear”? ‘lhis was the cru#; and 
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Julian spent many an anxious hour in debating with himself and 
Ralph Mayner as to which arm he should bind himself. If only 
those magic crystals, Dr. Dee’s bit of cannell coal, or Rose 
Mary’s beryl-stone could he trusted to show the truth, how 
certain our future would be made, and how easy to find the 
right path! But as things are, how dark is human wisdom—how 
feeble the indications showing the wisest walking—and how 
certain we all are to stumble over the stones and fall prone into 
the ditch at some time or other of our lives! 

All of which philosophising and lamentation did not help one 
hair’s breadth in the present crisis; and Julian would have done 
better to save his strength for careful calculations rather than 
expend it in vain bewailings without point or issue. 

At last he took his decision. The Superbs were the sinking 
ship which he would leave, at all costs. The Standards were 
safely anchored in the golden waters of cent. per cent. He 
rejected the counsel to hold on and buy more of the one, waiting 
for the turning tide which was sure to come. And he rejected 
the idea that these others were at the flood of their prosperity, 
and that the next turn would be the ebb. “‘ Beati possessores ” 
was his thought and rule of action, and he quoted the apologue 
of the dog and his shadow with wonderful effect. 

The order was sent. The Superbs were sold; the Standards 
were kept ; and for a week or two after, the master of Wood End 
congratulated himself on his foresight as the shares went down 
in the market—“ beared” to the utmost limit that was possible. 
Then they stopped, and then they began to recover; and Julian 
wished he had held on, more especially as the Standards in their 
turn began to fluctuate, and, as it were, wobble and show signs of 
an unstable equilibrium, disquieting to say the least of it. Then 
Julian wished with increased fervour that he had been less timid 
and more trusting, and that he had believed in the broker rather 
his own fears. But his fortune would bear a good deal more 
scraping yet before it was scraped bare, and his next speculation 
must and should redeem this last. So he consoled himself, and 
looked for the rising of the sun as the evening was deepening and 
the shadows of the night were stealing on. 




















Chree Generations of Flirtees. 


Your Grandmamma, of golden locks, 
I flirted with, through sun and shade ; 
I flirted with your Mother, dear, 
In many a moonlight masquerade ; 
And now you're sitting by my side 
With gauzy tresses waving wide, 
A winsome maid. 


The flying summers have not woo'd 
A dimple from that bright young brow; 
But when I met your Mother first 
She smiled as you are smiling now. 
Like yours the form, the face as fair, 
I yow’d to keep her lock of hair— 
And kept the vow. 


One hand I held—a captive small 
In mute revolt—was mine misplaced ? 
Perhaps (observe, I say ‘ perhaps’) 
It girdled some one’s fairy waist— 
Such complications, ’tis averr’d, 
Might chance .... nay, don’t be vexed, I err’d 
In point of taste! 


I only meant to ‘ illustrate,’ 

Or, as it were, rehearse the scene 
Which fancy, ling’ring on the past, 

Recalls with you, my dainty queen... . 
Ah, yes! time changes, as you’d say— 
Blanch’d beards should not be quite so gay, 
But hearts are charm’d from growing grey 

With Sweet Sixteen. 


H. CHotMonDELEY-PENNELL. ~ 
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Bess of Hardwick. 


Tue Tudor Age was a marrying age. It is probably almost 
literally true that every schoolboy knows how many wives Henry 
VIII. had. His paternal grandmother, the Lady Margaret, 
had set an example of frequent marriage. She had four 
husbands, and lost the second before she was sixteen. Nor was 
the example of Henry neglected. His own widow, Katherine 
Parr, who had married two widowers before she became Henry’s 
wife, married again within a few weeks of his death, when she 
was only thirty-four. Queen Elizabeth, it is true, never married, 
but she indemnified herself by the number of suitors whom she en- 
couraged. The courtiers were not behind their royal masters and 
mistresses in marrying and giving in marriage: Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, the favourite of Henry VIII., married four times ; 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who died on Tower Hill in Elizabeth’s 
reign, had buried two wives before he lost his head, at the age of 
thirty-six, in the attempt to win as his third, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who had had three husbands before she was twenty-five, 
after which age her captivity prevented any further matrimonial 
project being carried out, though several were discussed. 

Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury by her last marriage, 
followed the custom so fashionable in her time. She married 
early and she married often. She had a fortune of her own, and 
she married four wealthy husbands; she acquired the whole 
fortune of two of these, and the enjoyment of a large income 
from each of the others. 


“She was proud, furious, selfish and unfeeling. She was a builder, a 
buyer and seller of estates, a money lender, a farmer and a merchant of 
coals and timber. .... She lived to a great old age, continually flattered 
but seldom deceived, and died immensely rich, but without a friend.” 


Although she had some importance in the political history of her 
time, she is best remembered as the builder of three great houses, 
Chatsworth, Hardwick and Oldcotes, of which one, “ Hardwick 
Hall, with more glass than wall,” stands as she left it. Tradition 
says that it had been foretold that she would not die so long as 
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she kept on building, and that at the age of eighty-six she died 
only because a hard frost stopped her bricklayers. She was 
fortunate in surviving previous frosts. 

The future Countess was the daughter of John Hardwick, of 
Hardwick, a Derbyshire squire, whose fortune ultimately came to 
her. In deference to modern usage she is called “Bess of 
Hardwick ” in the title to this article, though her contemporaries 
did not speak of her so unceremoniously. While still a young 
child she came to London on a visit to Lady Zouch, a relative of 
her family. Lady Zouch had another visitor in the house, 
Robert Barley, a Derbyshire landowner: he was out of health 
and confined to his room, and Lady Zouch, instead of keeping 
Elizabeth in the nursery, employed her to tend and amuse 
the invalid. This the artless child did so effectually that he 
recovered sufficiently to make her his wife, though not to 
enjoy much connubial felicity, for he died in 1533, leaving his 
widow not yet twelve years old. Her friends had taken care that 
she should not be left unprovided for, and the whole of the 
Barley estate passed to the young widow absolutely. 

Elizabeth was therefore no unfitting match for her second 
husband, Sir William Cavendish, one of King Henry’s officials, 
who had taken a leading part in the dissolution of the religious 
houses, and obtained for himself an assignment of priory- or 
abbey-lands in at least seven counties. Sir William Cavendish, 
who was a Suffolk man and had been married twice before, 
yielded to Elizabeth’s desire that he should settle in her county, 
and thus came to buy the estate of Chatsworth, which has since 
been so well known as the seat of their descendants, the Dukes of 
Devonshire. Sir William and Elizabeth were married in 1547— 
for some unrecorded reason, very early in the morning, “at 
two o’clock after midnight.” The lady soon set her husband to 
work on a new house at Chatsworth. The mansion cost £80,000 
of the money of the day, representing five or six times as much of 
ours, and was unfinished when Sir William died, after ten years’ 
married life with Elizabeth. 

The lady was thus left a widow for the second time, with three 
sons and three daughters, a very large income, and the congenial 
task of finishing Chatsworth. The duties and pleasures of 
widowhood, however, failed to satisfy her active mind. Another 
widower, Sir William St. Loo, Captain of the Guard to the Queen, 
wooed and, being very wealthy, won the widow, but subject to 
the condition that the whole of his large fortune should come to 
her, to the exclusion of his family by an earlier marriage. She 
seems to have lived happily with Sir W. St. Loo, and, so far as 
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we know, she had done so with Sir William Cavendish. The 
violent temper, which was conspicuous in her later years, may 
not yet have manifested itself. She spent much of her time 
at Chatsworth, carrying on the building operations, while her 
husband’s duties detained him at Court. We have, in 
consequence, a series of letters in most affectionate terms 
from Sir William St. Loo to his wife, “ whom I tender more,” 
says the enamoured knight, “than I do William Seyntlo.” The 
Captain of the Guard, though an affectionate husband, was 
apparently not a scholar of the first order, “All thy friends 
here saluteth thee,” he writes to his wife,—an assurance apos- 
tolical in sentiment but hardly orthodox in grammar. And 
he ends his letter with the decidedly pleonastic subscription : 
“Thy right worshipful good master and most honest husband, 
Master Sir William Seyntlo, Esquire.” In other letters he calls 
his wife his “own sweet Besse,’ and his “honest sweet 
Chatsworth,” and tells her that his heart aches until they meet, 
and so on. Her next husband was destined to address to her 
expressions of equal tenderness; but Sir William St. Loo, felix 
opportunitate mortis, differed from his successor in not living to 
find her out. 

Lady St. Loo, left a widow for the third time, continned for a 
while the education of her children, and the works at Chatsworth, 
until the next successful suitor appeared. He came in the 
person of an influential neighbour, George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who was almost, if not quite, the wealthiest nobleman in 
England, and who usually lived at Sheffield, eighteen miles from 
Chatsworth. Even Lady St. Loo, with a taste for wealthy 
husbands, intensified as it must have become by indulgence, 
could not have felt disparaged in marrying the Earl, who had 
lands and houses in Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Herefordshire, Oxfordshire, Cheshire, 
Wiltshire, Leicestershire, and Gloucestershire, as well as in 
London and its neighbourhood. He could offer other attractions, 
for he had sons and daughters unmarried, and the widow had 
daughters and sons of a marriageable age according to the ideas of 
the day. Lady St. Loo consented to give her hand and heart to 
the Earl in consideration of his settling a large jointure on her, 
and marrying his second son, Gilbert Talbot, to her daughter 
Mary Cavendish, and his daughter Grace to her son Henry 
Cavendish. These preliminary alliances wera duly effected in 
1568, one of the brides, Mary, being then not quite twelve years 
old. The parents were married soon after. 

The Earl and Countess spent most of the early part of their 
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wedded life at Sheffield Castle, and for some years things went on 
smoothly enough. The Earl’s letters to his wife, when he was at 
Court and she was in the country, abound in expressions of affection. 
She is his jewel and dear heart; of all earthly joys he thanks God 
chiefest for her. Without her, death is more pleasant than life, if 
he thought he should be long from her. Her tenderness towards 
him was manifested by more than terms of endearment: she 
sends him venison and puddings, a dozen of which he gave to 
Lady Cobham, and others to the Lord Steward and Earl of 
Leicester, keeping some for his own use. On another occasion he 
has to thank her for a baken capon which she has sent him, “ and 
chiefest of all,” he politely adds, “for remembering me.” He 
assisted the Countess in her matrimonial schemes for the benefit 
of her children. We find him writing to Lord Burghley, the 
great Lord Treasurer, on the subject in 1572. Lord Shrewsbury 
writes to say that he has just heard of Lord Wharton’s death, 
and that the Earl of Sussex has the wardship of his son. His 
house and lands are near Lord Shrewsbury’s, and Lady Shrewsbury 
has a daughter of young Wharton’s years whom Lord Shrewsbury 
wants to prefer in marriage. If Lord Sussex will part with the 
young gentleman, Lord Shrewsbury will give as much as 
another for the marriage. “Pray be a means,” says he to 
Burghley, “ between us to obtain this request which my wife and 
I earnestly desire.” Nothing came of the negotiation, nor of 
several others which followed it. ‘ Indeed, there are few noble- 
men’s sons in England,” wrote Lord Shrewsbury, some years 
after, “that she hath not prayed me to deal for at one time or 
another.” 

Shortly after the marriage of the Earl and Countess of 
Shrewsbury, Queen Elizabeth committed to the Earl’s custody 
Mary, the unfortunate Scottish Queen, who had thrown herself 
on the protection of her English cousin. This charge the Earl 
had to sustain for nearly sixteen years, and it was a very heavy 
one. Mary’s household was at first a large one: she had to be 
closely guarded, and forty soldiers, at least, were kept at Sheffield 
Castle for the purpose; armed men watched her day and night, 
“both under her windows, over her chamber, and on every side 
her; so that, unless she could transform herself into a flea or a 
mouse, it was impossible that she could escape.” The task of 
the sentinels was dreary enough; one of them cheered himself 
in the night-watches by the composition of a poem entitled “The 
Reward of Wickedness.” Shrewsbury writes to Lord Burghley 
in 1571, saying that he does not allow the Queen to go outside 
the castle, and only suffers her to walk on the leads or in his 
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large dining-room or the courtyard, when he or his countess 
accompanies her. Year after year the Earl had to stop at 
Sheffield, almost a prisoner in his own castle, for, though his 
health was bad and he suffered from gout, or “the enemy,” as 
he called it, he was sure of a reprimand if he suggested a 
journey even to Buxton in search of relief for his complaint. 
The Buxton waters were already in such high repute that 
sufferers would drink eight pints a day. An addition to the un- 
pleasantness of the Earl’s duty was derived from the remem- 
brance that Mary was heir to the throne, and that Elizabeth was 
childless, so that by her death his prisoner might any day 
become his sovereign. He seems to have served Elizabeth with 
unswerving fidelity. It was, however, not her habit to spoil a 
good servant by extravagant rewards or gratitude. She was 
continually suspecting Shrewsbury and telling him so; she for- 
bade bis own children to visit him; she grumbled because his 
son Gilbert’s wife, the Countess’s daughter Mary, gave birth to a 
child at Sheffield Castle, and so strict were her injunctions 
against the admission of strangers, that the Earl christened the 
child himself to avoid the necessity of sending for a clergyman. 
When quarrels arose between the Earl and his tenants, the 
Queen sided with the latter ; when the Earl desired access to her 
presence, she refused it; when he addressed piteous appeals to 
her or the Council, he could not get written replies, but only 
messages by word of mouth to his agents, which could be ex- 
plained away if it became necessary to do so. 

When he first undertook the charge of the Scottish Queen, 
Elizabeth allowed him an annual sum, though it was inadequate, 
and he had to defray part of the expense of Mary’s custody and 
maintenance out of his own pocket ; but after a time his thrifty 
sovereign diminished this too scanty allowance. He was driven 
to hint that he would be compelled to sell his plate, and he 
actually did at one time reduce his prisoner’s dinners till they 
consisted of “few dishes and bad meat in them,” as she piteously 
laments. A last straw was added to his load when, the relations 
between him and his Countess having become unfriendly, she 
accused him of making love to his unfortunate captive, for whom 
he seems to have felt nothing but dislike. Mary was naturally 
furious, and it was probably under the influence of her excite- 
ment that she wrote the scandalous undated letter to the Queen 
that is found in the Hatfield collection. In this she details, in 
language too plain to be transcribed, a series of incredible 
charges against Elizabeth of misconduct in her relations with her 
suitors and admirers, and a number of instances of her vanity, 
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frivolity, and other failings, which it is much easier to believe. 
Mary said that she had learned all this from the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, and of course that she did not believe a word of it 
herself, knowing too well the disposition of the Countess, and her 
feeling towards Elizabeth. She went on to relate, with evident 
enjoyment, how the Countess had said that the Queen’s passion 
for admiration was such that it would be worth Mary’s while to 
bring forward her son James (aged eighteen at the probable date 
of the letter) as an admirer of the Queen (then aged about fifty- 
one). When Mary had said that the Queen would think that she 
was making fun of her the Countess had denied it, and said that 
Her Majesty was as vain of her beauty as if she was a goddess 
from heaven. The Countess had said, so Mary went on to allege, 
that the Queen took such pleasure in utterly extravagant flatteries 
that those around her pretended to be unable to look her in the 
face because it shone like the sun. When the Countess and her 
daughter Elizabeth were last in the royal presence they dared 
not meet one another’s eye for fear of breaking into laughter at 
the stories they were palming off on the Queen. At Sheffield 
Castle the Countess used to mimic Elizabeth, and laugh at her so 
unreservedly before Mary and her attendants, so says the letter, 
that she had to keep the latter out of the Countess’s presence. 

Perhaps as Mary’s malicious pen sped over the paper she was 
remembering an often-recorded interview which had taken place 
at Hampton Court years before, when Mary was still a free 
queen, and could send ambassadors to Elizabeth as an equal, and 
was smiling at the thought of the English Queen's attempt to 
extract from Sir James Melvil an admission that she was lovelier 
than his Scottish mistress. Elizabeth only got from the polite 
but patriotic Scot the diplomatic answer that she was the fairest 
lady in England, and Mary the fairest lady in Scotland. 

“But,” persisted Elizabeth, “‘ which is the taller?” 

“My mistress,” said Sir James. 

“Then she must be too tail,” said Elizabeth, “for I am 
neither too high nor too low.” 

Such recollections would not diminish Mary’s enjoyment in 
playing the part of a very candid friend in reference to Elizabeth's 
personal attractions. Probably, however, Elizabeth never saw 
the letter, possibly it was never sent. At all events no notice 
seems to have been taken of the Countess’s alleged slander of 
Queen Elizabeth. She was, however, cited before the Council for 
speaking evil of her husband and the Scottish Queen. She, of 
course, protested that she was innocent. Her denial, if it satisfied 
anybody, failed to appease her husband. When he was relieved 
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of his duties as Mary’s keeper and her custedy was committed to 
other hands, which welcome change took place during the 
controversies which arose over the scandal about Mary and the 
Earl, so that he became free to leave both the Scottish queen and 
his wife, he thanked Elizabeth for delivering him from two 
devils. 

Before the Countess quarrelled with her illustrious captive she 
had procured through her a very distinguished match for her 
daughter, Elizabeth Cavendish. We have seen Lord Shrewsbury 
trying to purchase through the Lord Treasurer a young gentle- 
man for this young lady. Negotiations in other quarters had 
also failed, and in 1574 she was married to the young Earl of 
Lennox, first cousin and brother-in-law to Mary Queen of Scots. 
He was a younger brother of Darnley, her second husband. This 
marriage brought down Elizabeth’s wrath on the Countess’s head, 
and she was put into custody for a time. Elizabeth had an 
objection to most marriages, and in this case the husband was 
rather near the throne. The only child of the marriage was the 
ill-fated Arabella Stuart. 

Mary, the wife of Gilbert Talbot, was a daughter who enjoyed 
much of the Countess’s favour. The younger lady seems to have 
had a temper equal in strength to her mother’s, and no less vigour 
in expressing her feelings. On one occasion she sent a message 
to Sir Thomas Stanhope, a neighbour with whom she was not on 
good terms, which was thus delivered by the messenger : 


“ My lady hath commanded me to say thus much to you, that though 
you be more wretched, vile, and miserable than any creature living, and 
for your wickedness become more ugly in shape than the vilest toad in the 
world, and one to whom none of any reputation would vouchsafe to send 
any message, yet she hath thought good to send so much to you,—that 
she be contented you should live (and doth no ways wish your death), but 
to this end that all the plagues and miseries which may befal any man, 
may light upon such a caitiff as you are, and that you should live to have 
all your friends forsake you; and without your great repentance, which 
she looketh not for because your life has been so bad, you will be damned 
perpetually in hell fire.” 


The bearer of the message in recording it says that “if he had 
failed in anything it was in speaking it more mildly, and not in 
terms of such disdain as he was commanded.” 

We have many letters from this lady’s husband, Gilbert Talbot, 
sending the latest London news to his father at Sheffield. One 
morning Gilbert was walking, about eight o’clotk, in the Tilt Yard 
at Whitehall when the Queen incautiously appeared at one of the 
windows of the palace whilst she was still “unreddy and in her 
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nightstuffe.” She pretended to be dreadfully shocked, and when 
she saw him in the afternoon she gave him a great “ phylypp” 
on the forehead, and somewhat unnecessarily told the Lord 
Chamberlain, who was standing near, about the misadventure of 
the morning, and how ashamed she was. Another of Gilbert’s 
letters is addressed to the Countess, and shows that he thought 
that there was a tender spot in the old lady’s heart, and that she 
could be amused by the prattle of her grandchildren when their 
parents were in favour. 


“ George is very well,” writes Gilbert to his mother-in-law, “he drinketh 
every day to Lady Grandmother; rideth to her very often, yet within the 
court ; and if he have any spice I tell him Lady Grandmother is come and 
will see him ; which he then will either quickly hide or quickly eat; and 
then asks where Lady Danmodé is.” 


The union of his son Gilbert with the Countess’s daughter was 
probably an unfortunate one for the Earl. Gilbert’s violent wife 
and mother-in-law drew him into antagonism with his father, in 
spite of the father’s evident affection for his son. The Earl 
epigrammatically expresses his opinion of his wife and her daughter, 
“neither barrel better herring,” but he adds that he would not 
have his son hate his wife though he himself detests her mother. 
Within seven or eight years after the Earl and his son Gilbert 
had married the mother and daughter we find Gilbert writing to 
his mother-in-law to complain of his father’s unhandsome conduct 
in giving him the tester and curtains of the old green and red 
bed, and those of the bed that Gilbert and his wife usually lay in, 
and two very old counterpanes, instead of the bed of cloth of 
gold and tawny velvet that the Countess had promised. It is 
evident that the Countess took care to keep alive any little sore- 
ness of this kind. Her frequent visits to Chatsworth to superintend 
the building operations annoyed the Earl, who was probably not 
pre-eminently patient even when he had no gout to irritate him. 
He said that he had often cursed the buildings at Chatsworth for 
robbing him of her company, but as he also said that, when they 
were together, she scolded like the lowest of her sex, it is difficult 
to see that he lost much. The quarrel, though rendered more bitter 
by bad temper on all sides, sprang in part from the root of all 
evil. Husband and wife both wanted the enjoyment of the income 
of the Cavendish property. Two of the Countess’s sons, William 
and Charles Cavendish, sided with her—indeed, they were interested 
parties, for the Earl had made conveyances in their favour of part 
of the property in question. The disputes reached their height 
after 1582, when, on the death of the Earl’s eldest son, Gilbert 
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Talbot became heir apparent to the Earldom. They continued to 
edify the public year after year. The Queen, the Lord Treasurer, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Earl of Leicester and others tried in turn to settle the 
matter by authority or mediation. At one time Lady Shrews- 
bury, who since her last marriage had finished Chatsworth, and 
was now in possession of Hardwick, and had made large invest- 
ments in land, plaintively assures the Council that her highest 
hope is to find some friend for meat and drink and so to end her 
life. At another time, on the Earl’s going to Chatsworth, his 
stepson William Cavendish refused him admission, with pistol in 
hand and halberd under his girdle. 

The Queen and Council sought to end the matter by adjudging 
£500 a year to the Earl out of the Chatsworth property and the 
rest to the Countess. Thereupon she seems to have been anxious 
to return and live with him, but to this he had a decided objection. 
He said that for many years she had large sums from him which 
she had spent in buying lands for her younger sons, and now she 
wished to be maintained by him whilst her children had the 
property. This was too much to concede to a wife who, he 
alleged, not only mocked and mowed at him, but called him 
knave, fool and beast to his face. At last the Queen tried the 
effect of a personal interview with the Earl and Countess, and 
gave them the benefit of a royal exhortation with such success 
that husband and wife “in good sort departed together very 
comfortably.” 

The reconciliation unhappily did not last long. The Countess 
is found soon after complaining that the Earl hardly ever comes 
to see her, and, in spite of his promises to the Queen, has with- 
drawn his provisions and does not even let her have enough fire. 
The Queen and Council, however, do not seem to have been 
inclined to take any active steps to coerce the old man, but the 
Queen sought to bring him to a more Christian frame of mind, 
writing a letter to “ her very good old man” in which she tried 
to persuade him to permit his wife sometimes to have access to 
him. He also had some good advice to the same effect in a letter 
from the Bishop of Lichfield. The Earl was Lord Lieutenant of 
Staffordshire, and just before the Bishop wrote there had been a 
meeting of justices at which the Bishop was present. After the 
ordinary business was finished the magistrates went into committee 
for the purpose of discussing the relations between the Lord 
Lieutenant and his wife. The Bishop informs the Earl of the 


fact, and then proceeds with his own exhortation. He anticipates 
the Earl’s natural reply. 
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“Some will say in your Lordship’s behalf that the Countess is a sharp 
and bitter shrew, and therefore like enough to shorten your life if she 
should keep you company. Indeed, my Lord, I have heard some say 80; 
but if shrewdness and sharpness may be a just cause of separation of man 
and wife, I think few men in England would keep their wives long, for it 
is a common jest, yet true in some sense, that there is but one shrew in 
all the world and every man hath her, and so every man might be rid of 
his wife that would be rid of a shrew.” 
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A few weeks after the Earl received the Bishop’s letter he was 
no more. He had suffered very much from gout in his last years ; 
his letters are full of the subject. He found a sympathiser in 
Lord Burghley, a fellow-sufferer, and he sent the Lord Treasurer 
remedies for trial. He had sought distraction from his troubles 
in superintending the preparation of a large and stately monu- 
ment to his own memory, which was erected before his death 
where it now stands in the Shrewsbury Chapel in the parish 
church at Sheffield. He had a long Latin epitaph written for 
him by Foxe the martyrologist, and engraved on the monument. 
The epitaph was not allowed to contain any mention of his 
offending Countess, and the space where the date of his death was 
to be placed was necessarily left blank during his life. The old 
man is said to have foretold that his successors would not take 
the trouble to supply the deficiency, and the blank did remain 
unfilled for two centuries after his death. This took place in 
November, 1590, the old Countess then became dowager, and saw 
her daughter Mary reign at Sheffield Castle as Earl Gilbert’s 
consort. 

While the old Earl lay dying, his successor, Gilbert, was at 
Rufford. One of Gilbert’s little daughters was in London, and 
we have in a letter written to him, two days after his father had 
died and before the news reached London, an interesting glimpse 
of a little scene at Court and a view of Queen Elizabeth in a more 
pleasing light than usual. One of her gentlemen ushers, who 
was a tenant of the Shrewsbury family, wrote to the new Earl : 


“Tf I should write how much Her Majesty this day did make of the 
little lady your daughter with often kissing, which Her Majesty seldom 
useth with any, and then amending her dressing with pins and still 
carrying her with Her Majesty in her own barge and so homeward from 
the running, ye would scarce believe me. Her Majesty said, as true it is, 
she is very like my lady her grandmother; she behaved herself with such 
modesty as I pray God she may possess at twenty years old.” 


The scene described in this letter took place at some festivities 
held on November 19th, St. Elizabeth’s Day, in honour of the 
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Queen. St. Elizabeth owed her canonization to a miracle which 
happened on the occasion of “a comely young man too gaily 
habited” paying her a visit. She undertook to pray for him, and 
though he retired some distance from her, the fervour of her 
devotion was too much for him, and he called out that she was 
destroying him. Her maidens ran to him and found that he was 
on fire. Elizabeth, therefore, ceased to pray, and the young man 
became a Franciscan. A sarcastic commentator on the legend 
remarks that Queen Elizabeth resembled the saint only in name 
and fondness for practising on the weakness of comely young 
men. 

The Countess Dowager spent most of her fourth and final 
widowhood at Hardwick, the home of her childhood, and found 
occupation in building a new mansion there. Unlike the other 
great mansions which she built, it stands to this day. It was 
probably finished about 1597, and bears her initials E. 8. con- 
spicuously worked into a stone parapet round the roof. She 
found time also to indulge another old habit, that of quarrelling 
with her family. She was soon at war with her son-in-law, Earl 
Gilbert over money matters, and became estranged from his wife. 
She appealed to the Lord Treasurer on the subject of the 
insufficient share of the spoils of her fourth husband which his 
son was willing to let her have. Though the sum she was willing 
to take was small in comparison of her rights, she wrote, yet the 
new Earl raised objections and took advantage of her yielding 
disposition. She had an old quarrel with her son Henry, who 
had not sided with her against her husband, and now her 
youngest son, Sir Charles, fell under her displeasure. Even her 
amiable granddaughter, Arabella Stuart, could not retain her 
favour. 

The old Countess, who was about seventy when her last 
husband died, survived him sixteen or seventeen years. Very 
late in life she began building the mansion at Oldcotes, where 
the fatal stoppage of the bricklayers by frost is said to have 
occurred. She had made some preparations for the future, Like 
her last husband, she had a monument for her tomb erected in 
her life. It stands in All Saints Church, Derby, and bears an 
inscription recording all her marriages, but no details of the 
pecuniary benefits she received from her husbands. She also 
executed a will and recognised the importance of the step by 
invoking the assistance of eighteen witnesses. In this will the 
testatrix, apparently without a suspicion that her example could 
fail to be edifying, exhorts her children to unity. She made 
bequests in favour of her son William and also her son Henry 
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and her granddaughter Arabella, who were then enjoying her 
favour. 


“‘ And whereas,” she continued, “ there hath been unkindness offered me 
by my son-in-law, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and my daughter his wife and 
likewise by my son Charles Cavendish by their means, I do omit all wrongs 


and injuries which they have done against me, and do pray God to bless 
them.” 


With her prayers she expected them to be contented. She left 
them nothing else by her will. A few years after she made a 
codicil striking out all the bequests to her son Henry and Arabella 
Stuart, and shortly before her death she made another codicil, 
showing that she had considerably relented towards her son 
Charles, for she left a large legacy to his sons, and that her 
alleged forgiveness of her daughter Mary was no mere pretence, 
for she gave her a “ pearl bed and all that belongs to it in that 
chamber except the hangings.” 

Whilst the old lady was on her death-bed, her children and 
step-children were plotting and counter-plotting, as their letters 
show, and arranging to seize her effects as soon as the breath 
should be out of her body. The end came in February, 1608. 
The will was soon opened, and five days after her death we find 
a disappointed friend, Sir J. Bentley, complaining that he had got 
nothing out of her “except a dirty journey to London to witness 
her last will.” 

The funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Matthew, Archbishop 
of York, a prelate of such genial manners that his contemporaries 
found it difficult to prefix “ Doctor” or “ Bishop” or other title to 
his name, and often spoke of him simply as Toby Matthew. The 
cheerful prelate gave an instance of his way of looking at the 
brighter side of things by choosing for his text Proverbs xxxi. 
verse 25 to the end of the chapter. The sermon has not come 
down to us, and we can only conjecture how he established the 
resemblance of the Countess to the model housewife. 

The Countess’s eldest son, Henry Cavendish, died without issue. 
Her second son, William, became Earl of Devonshire and was the 
ancestor of the dukes of that name. Her third son, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, was father of Charles I.’s general, the Marquis, after- 
wards the Duke, of Newcastle. A granddaughter of the latter 
married in succession General Monk, afterwards Duke of Albe- 
marle, and the Duke of Montagu. From the Countess’s eldest 
daughter the Dukes of Kingston were descended, and her youngest 
daughter Mary and Earl Gilbert had a child who married the Earl 
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of Arundel, grandson of the Duke of Norfolk beheaded by Elizabeth, 
and one of their descendants had the dukedom of Norfolk restored 
to him. If the worldly-minded old Countess could have foreseen 
such an array of dukes and duchesses among her descendants, she 
would have congratulated herself on the lessons which her example 
had taught her children. Unfortunately they learned more than 
a passion for advancement in the world from her, and some of the 
most frightful records of fraternal hate which disfigure English 
domestic history can be found in the annals of her household. 
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Sir Cupid. 


Sm Curr once, as I have heard, 
Determined to discover 

What kind of man a maid preferred 
Selecting for a lover. 

So, putting on a soldier’s coat, 
He talked of martial glory; 

And from the way he talked, they say, 
She seemed to like—the story! 


Then, with a smile sedate and grim, 
He changed his style and station, 
In shovel hat and gaiters trim, 
He made his visitation. 
He talked of this, discoursed on that, 
Of Palestine and Hermon ; 
And from the way he preached, they say, 
She seemed to like—the sermon! 


Then changed again, he came to her 
A roaring, rattling sailor, 

He cried “ Yo ho! I love you so!” 
And vowed he’d never fail her. 

He talked of star and compass true, 
The glories of the ocean, 

And from the way he sang, they say, 
She seemed to like—the notion! 


Then Cupid, puzzled in his mind, 
Discarded his disguises ; 

“That you no preference seem to find, 
My fancy much surprises.” 

“Why so?” she cried, with roguish smile, 
“Why, prithee, why so stupid? 

I do not care what garb you wear, 
So long as you are—Cupid!” 
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A Cigar at Savana. 
By ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.R.G:S. 


Tuenz is an old saying to the effect that when you are at Rome you 
should do as Rome does. Consistent with this, when one visits the 
Coliseum, it is of all things the one thing needful that an allusion 
be made to the defunct species “ gladiator,” by remarking that he 
was “butchered to make a Roman holiday.” It is true that 
Mark Twain struggled for a long time against the insidious snare, 
but even he fell at last. In New York or Chicago, again, if every 
seventh or ninth word—I forget the exact rule of recurrence—that 
you utter is not “dollar,” you distinctly offend against the most 
sacred feelings of a great people, and parade your British prejudice. 
And so here in Havana, reclining in a cane lounge on the broad and 
shady piazza of the Hotel Pasaje, I conceive I am but doing my 
duty as a cosmopolitan by smoking a really fine Havana cigar of 
undeniable authenticity and dimensions. 

Indeed, if it were not for this cigar, the reflections which I am 
suggesting to my reader would never have arisen. (The experienced 
will now perceive that I am writing the preface—and they will be 
right.) But there is nothing so difficult in the dreamy, lazy sort of 
place which Havana so conspicuously is, as to collect one’s thoughts 
and put them in something like order. Everything makes for 
repose of mind and body, and against any form of activity. The 
scenery may be beautiful, the Paseo may be thronged, and the 
Prado may be unique, but even if you “mix them together and take 
off the scum,” I defy any one to point out a pennyweight of 
inspiration in the residuum. No, there’s nothing like the fine, fat, 
mellow and medlar-brown cigar that I am now enjoying on the 
wide piazza of the Pasaje. 

Therefore to business. I have been at Havana a week to-day, 
and I have crowded into that week as much orderly and unflinching 
sight-seeing as the public opinion of Havana will stand. I came 
here from Tampa, a queer malarious sort of town on the Gulf Coast 
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of Florida, and reached this Spanish exotic without incident. We 
made port with the success which a good steamer and an able, 
though a dirty, pilot have a right to expect. As we steamed into 
this, the first harbour in the West Indies, we passed on the one 
side the Morro Castillo, which simply means the Moorish-looking 
castle; and on the other, the fortress of the Cabaiias, frowning 
ponderously from its height. By the way, and before I forget it, 
there is a good story told about the Cabaiias. 

Rather more than a century ago the English captured the Morro 
from the Spanish; and the hidalgoes of Havana, finding their 
massive walls and Moorish turrets not so impregnable as they had 
imagined, began straightway to build the Cabaiias on the opposite 
horn of the harbour. When finished, it was considered beyond all 
question impregnable, and if cost can decide the matter I have no 
doubt that it is. For when the bills were brought before the witty 
Charles (third of that ilk) in Madrid, that facetious monarch called 
for his telescope, and carefully resting it against the sash (I don’t 
think this is mentioned in the original, but of course there was 
sash, or its equivalent) of one of the palace windows, scanned the 
horizon for the wonderful fortress of the Cabaiias. 

“It cost so much,” said he, when reminded of the three or four 
thousand intervening miles by a geographical courtier, “that I 
should think it must be big enough to be seen from here.” 

But to proceed. Every one knows the Mole—at least, every one 
who has been to Havana. It is the one landing-place for passengers 
and cargo. It is at one and the same time the pier, the jetty, the 
docks of Havana. It is partly covered, partly open to the sky. 
One is surprised to see so much money in the shape of boxes and 
bales lying about, apparently anyhow, with no covering or barrier 
to protect it from Jupiter Pluvius or Sambo the Plunderer. As 
far as the latter is concerned, perhaps there is safety in numbers, 
for the Mole is generally thronged with cabmen and custom-house 
officers, boatmen and fruit-sellers, agents and labourers, merchants 
and mariners, There is also a goodly sprinkling of soldiers, who are 
strangely though suitably clothed. They wear straw hats with 
wide brims, and loose tunics of blue jean or “dungaree.” Although 
their postures can hardly be called military, they are very perfect in 
their way. It is the perfection of repose. 

When Dr. Johnson eulogised the walk down Fleet Street, he 
merely applied to a particular case a general principle. A walk 
through the streets of any town which has a character of its own 
should render an investment in the local handbook comparatively 
futile. And this dictum has increased force when the town is, like 
that of Havana, representative of a country and a.people alike 
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idiosyncratic. The low adobe houses, the sleepy interiors, the 
glitter of the shops, the superb promenades and the horrible side- 
walks, the magnificent and enormous theatres, and the utterly 
degenerate police, proclaim a people enervated by the climate, fond 
of display and amusement, and not over-addicted to the Spartan 
virtue of good citizenship. 

One of the greatest nuisances of the cities of the United States, 
from New York downwards, is the conversion of the street 
pavements into backyards and warehouses for the stores which line 
them. It is a positive relief to one who has been suffering from 
the American nuisance to come to Havana, for such a method of 
interpreting the freedom of the citizen (at least as far as the store- 
keeper is concerned) is practically impossible here. I am telling the 
literal truth when I say that as a rule the side-walks of the streets 
of Havana do not exceed twenty-four inches in width. Reflect on 
that space, O bovine John Bull, and begin to “ bant” before you set 
out for Havana. There will be plenty of room in the street, 
you say? Nota bit of it. Fewstreets exceed ten feet in width, and 
these ten feet are more than utilised by the cabs and carriages, 
horses, mules and donkeys, which wind and worm their way in and 
out and up and down from early morning to late night. 

In the city, which is of course much older than the suburbs, the 
prevailing house is of one storey. The walls are thick; there is no 
glass in the windows, but simply some iron bars let into the 
masonry, and a wooden shutter hinged on to the outside wall to 
keep out the glare of the midday sun. Within, the floors are of 
stone, tile, or marble; the furniture mostly made of bamboo or cane, 
but upholstered in silks and satins of gorgeous hues ; and the centre 
of the house is taken up by a courtyard or patio, open to the sky, 
with cloister-like walks running round it. Farther out of the town, 
in the highly-popular suburbs of Cerro and Jesus del Monte (not to 
be confounded with the “ Monte,” a street resembling the “‘ Bowery ” 
of New York, or the Mile End Road with us), the houses are of more 
recent date, and consequently ampler in size and more ambitious in 
architecture. As in all parts of Spanish America, the rooms are 
large and lofty, the fagades of great length, and the outside walls 
are painted in a variety of colours—white, blue, pink and green. 
Broad and lofty piazzas surround the house, and under that on the 
front side the carriage-drive sweeps past the ground-floor windows 
to the entrance door. This is not unusual with us, but to the 
Yankee it is a source of unending amusement. . 

At Washington, in fact, I heard a story about this peculiarity of 
the Havana houses which may or not be true, but is worth repeating. 
A gilded youth, returning to Columbia from a winter’s sojourn in 
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Cuba, came back with a long tale about the carriages standing in 
the broad stone-paved piazzas. “In Havana,” said he, “they have 
the carriages in the front parlours, and cigars grow on the trees!” 

“No,” said a Cuban girl, who hapvened to be present; “that is 
not so. Cigars do not grow on trees there.” 

If there is one thing that is really unique in Havana, it is the 
shops. The majority of them have no glass windows, the goods 
being arranged—with considerable effect, too—so close to the 
pavement that the passer-by almost brushes them as he walks along. 
In such streets as the Obispo or the Muralla, many beautiful articles 
will be thus exposed to the touch of the inquisitive rather than 
inquiring lounger. It is only here and there that one finds plate 
glass intervening between the vendor’s goods and the outer world. 
But more striking than this is the custom of placing some fancy 
name over the establishment rather than that of the owner. On 
this side of the street one will see some such inscription as Las 
Delicias or El Pueblo over a draper’s, and on the other side a 
whole row of emporia rejoicing in the names of Adelina, Maria, 
Rosita, or America—for it must be remembered that in Spanish 
America a favourite name is America, just as in the old Spain was 
that of Amerigo. My historical reader will know that the New 
World had for its sponsor, not its Genoese discoverer, but a carto- 
grapher, Italian by birth and Spanish by adoption, who bore this name. 

In spite of the swarms of soldiers—in Cuba soldiers are almost as 
common as colonels in the United States—there are no fewer than 
four orders of policemen, guardias civiles or polizones, which you 
will. Of these the most interesting are the night-watchmen, who 
are direct importations from Spain, and bear a close likeness to the 
old “ Charleys” of London a century ago. They wear precisely the 
same uniform as their comrades in old Spain—ample cloak, dark- 
blue tunics, glazed caps; and they carry for insignia—hardly for 
use—the same armament; a long black halberd tipped with brass, 
and a large sort of stable lantern which makes their sedate progress 
visible at a goodly distance, and effectually prevents their seeing 
anything a dozen yards off. They sing out the hour of the night in 
stentorian tones, with the almost invariable addition—such is the 
climate of Havana—“y se-re-nos!” It is seldom, indeed, that 
they have to alter this pleasant intimation for “ y nublado”—“ and 
raining ! ” 

The people here are very likeable—they have such good manners. 
I have been sojourning in the habitations of Jonathan, and his 
slatternly etiquette and preoccupied brusquerie are unpleasant and 
often actually rude. I suppose he cannot help it—he is always 
full tilt after the Almighty Dollar, and a peripatetic Englishman— 
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at the best of times Jonathan’s béte noire—is not regarded as likely 
to show the short cut to the “pile,” and is therefore not entitled to 
much consideration. International courtesy is a luxury and not a 
clause in any treaty. Andif it were, I doubt if the result would be 
different. For the majesty of the law, which meansso much to the 
Britisher, is only regarded by the Yankee as a test for his evasive 
powers. The principles of the Republic conduce to such practical 
freedom that liberty in the United States generally reads “ licence,” 
and equality is interpreted as a permission to assert self and self- 
will to such an extent that the discomfort or detriment of others 
“ain’t a circumstance.” 

But these people here at Havana are so courteous. No doubt 
there is a deal of humbug mixed up with it, but it is pleasant 
humbug and a magnificent lubricator for the wheels of life. In 
Spain, if you admire anything belonging to your host, he immedi- 
ately exclaims, “Then it is yours,’ but he would be very much 
surprised if you took him at his word. The same sort of thing 
obtains here, but not to such extent. And the courtesy—decided 
though not empressé—converts one to this gentle kindly humbug, if 
humbug it is and one needs converting. 

In sauntering during the cool of the evening along the avenues of 
the Prado—a long succession of promenades and shady gardens 
facing the bay and reaching nearly across the city—one cannot help 
noticing and experiencing the amenities of Cuban custom. There 
is no pushing, no jamming, no hurry-skurry ; every movement of the 
well-dressed crowd is arranged as it were by an unseen Master of the 
Ceremonies. The ladies, who are invisible by day or only occasion- 
ally seen driving in carriages along the best shopping streets—and 
they seldom leave their carriages to do the shopping—are now in 
their element. Clad in light dresses, often low-necked and short- 
sleeved dinner-gowns, and having no covering on the head beyond 
the high tortoiseshell comb and black mantilla hanging from it, they 
pass from one end of the Prado to the other in gay converse with 
groups of relatives and friends—chiefly caballeros! There is the 
same flirting of the fan, the same undulating walk, and the same 
charm of voice and manner which are so noticeable in the Navarrese, 
the Andalusians, or the Valenciaiias of Spain. But here we miss 
the picturesque costumes of the men, the brilliant uniforms of the 
Spanish officers, and the rich tawny gold hair which is just common 
enough in a Barcelona or Zaragoza crowd to make it noticeable. 

The Cuban women, indeed, deserve a paragraph to themselves, 
for although they represent but one Spanish type, that is a type 
sufficiently attractive to merit notice. Any one who has been about 
in Spain knows how the women of various provinces differ one from 
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the other ; how, for instance, the damozels of Cataluiia are strongly 
built and coarsely featured, while those of Valencia have light but 
well-rounded forms, wonderful hands and feet, and a walk which is 
not even eclipsed by the slighter and more famous Andalusians. In 
the north of Spain, where one might expect a certain sameness of 
type, the difference is even more sharply defined. How dissimilar, 
for example, is the general type of the maids of Navarre and that of 
the Aragonese girls. The former, with their delicate, rosy com- 
plexions, oval classical faces, and gracefully developed forms, compare 
very favourably with the latter, whose coarse skins and square, 
irregular faces make such beauty as they have bucolic, and 
whose thick-set forms prevent anything like elegance in pose or 
motion. Now the Cuban girl is a mixture of the Valenciaiias and 
Castilians; she has no roses in her cheeks, and very little golden 
glint upon her hair. She is of slender build, often too slender. 
Her limbs trend sometimes upon the angular, and her throat upon 
the scraggy. But despite her sallow complexion and dull black 
hair, she has unmistakable charms. Her eyes are wonderful, and 
speak any number of three-volume novels in a single glance. The 
wandering Anglo-Saxon, unaccustomed to such a mixture of fire and 
passion and sweetness, may be prone to set down the Cuban maid as 
an adept at coquetry. She may be that, it is true, but her eyes do 
not win her the reputation. The ineffable glances which the 
Englishman imagines are called up for his especial benefit or harm, 
are merely the ordinary expression of the poor girl’s eyes! She 
may mean it, but she cannot help it all the same! And then her 
movements, her attitudes—they are indeed “ the poetry of motion.” 
The gentle dignity, the graceful swiftness, the courteous hauteur of 
her welcome or farewell, of her very saunter along the illuminated 
Prado in the cool of the purple night, are worthy of all the admira- 
tion which the unfettered bachelor can yield. The Cuban girl, in 
fact, may not be perfectly beautiful, and often not more than good- 
looking, but nevertheless she is so enthralling that she must seem 
either half divine or else rather more than half a witch! 

But the excellent “regalia” which is inspiring me has gently 
and gracefully—Havana fashion, you observe—curled and wreathed 
away half its substance across this shady piazza and round the 
overhanging eave and up into the quiet atmosphere. It is a warning 
that the end is approaching, and that my reflections on the past 
week will shortly come, with that week, to a close. 

Of course 1 have been to the famous markets of Havana—the 
Tacon, the Colon, and the Cristina, and I have drunk milk from the 
green cocoa-nut in them, and sucked away at the oranges and 
mangoes with true British ignorance of the secret of eating fruit ; 
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but I am not going to say anything about the markets. And I 
have been to the wonderful Tacon Theatre, and seen three thousand 
persons seated in the house—a magnificent spectacle for any 
“ management” in the world; and I have been to the circus, a 
remarkable place, and to the Verano, the beau-idéal, with its open 
sides, of a tropical theatre; but I am not going to say anything 
about the theatres. And I have been to the cathedral, and grant 
that the altar is “a big thing,” and that the vessels of silver and 
vessels of gold, to be seen by tipping the sacristan, are standing 
menaces to the Tenth Commandment, but I do not want to be 
accused of cribbing from the guide-book, so I will say nothing more 
about the cathedral. Why I want my reader to bear with me for 
just a little minute longer, is that I may refer to a squabble which 
has been going on for a century or so between the Cubans and 
Dominicans, as to which possess the precious bones of St.—for 
he has been canonised by the Pope—Christopher Columbus. And 
appended to this squabble is a good story for which I must find 
room. 

It is a matter of history that Columbus died at Valladolid, and 
for a while rested in the cathedral of that city; that his bones were 
subsequently removed to the Carthusian Monastery at Seville; that 
some time after—just as if “El Almirante” could not rest unless 
he once more crossed the Atlantic and sailed the Spanish Main—the 
relics were exhumed and transported to St. Domingo in the West 
Indies. Now we come to the doubtful link. Owing to the cession 
—the temporary cession—of St. Domingo to the French, the bones 
of Columbus, with those of his brother and his son, were taken with 
all becoming solemnity and pomp to Havana and there finally 
were given rest. At least, so say—so swear the Cubans. But the 
Dominicans, on the other hand, with as great assurance, and, if 
possible, with even stronger expletives, declare that though the 
brother and son may have left their protection, the great Almirante, | 
Christobal Colon himself, still remains. 

Now a curious testimony to the Dominican side of the argument 
has lately turned up in the shape of the rather amusing story I have 
promised to tell, Barnum—Phineas T. of that ilk—has much 
to answer for. I believe he has added to that proverb about the 
sapper— There’s nothing sacred to a sapper—or to a showman;” 
and I believe he has made possible, and even legitimate, the 
impudent vagaries of his imitators. For not long ago an American 
showman, fortified by a recommendation from an American consul, 
applied to the Dominican Government for permission to lease for a 
term of years the bones of the great, the only Christopher! Reader, 
reflect what “nuts” this must have been to the Dominicans, what 
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“beans” for the Cubans! But to proceed. This veritable Yankee, 
who we may be sure didn’t care “a durn” for old bones but a deal 
for new dollars, actually proposed to hire the relics “on liberal 
terms.” He was prepared to pay for a guard of eight soldiers and 
“provide them with showy uniforms ;” he would, moreover, pay for 
the zealous services of four priests and clothe them in attractive 
vestments of the customary pattern! He guaranteed, in return, to 
remit to the Dominican Government not less than twenty thousand 
dollars per annum, and more than that sum in the event of a great 
success. He reckoned on the sixty millions of Americans who 
would come to his entertainment and be paying guests, but he 
reckoned without his host. 

For it is with unusual pleasure that I have to add that the 
President of Santo Domingo belied the general belief that a Spanish- 
American will sell anything in the world, and that with becoming 
indignation he replied to the American consul—the American Goth 
or Vandal, rather : 

“Tell your countryman,” said he, “that there are some things 
which do not lend themselves to catch-penny schemes, and that 
there are some people who regard his proposal as a shameful 
profanation.” 

To such a rebuke the civilised world can surely add “ Amen.” 

And yet the “ whirligig of time” brings such changes that, as I 
speak about the great discoverer of the New World, I see a China- 
inan trotting down the street with his bundles balanced, like scales, 
at each end of a long bamboo, and beyond, in the harbour, I look 
apon the splendid steamer of ten thousand horse-power which is to 
hear me away this evening, bound for the city of magnificent docks 
which has arisen on the mud-flats of the Mersey. 

Reader, I have smoked my last cigar at Havana ; and, to be frank 
with you, I have found it very enjoyable. It is sad to think that 
it is the very last ; but it is. For just as there is French which is 
not spoken in France, so are there Havana cigars which are not 
smoked in Havana. 

Adios ! 
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 Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis.” 
—Zineid, I. 207. 


BeroreE the Present fade into the Past, 

The old year die and leave us living on 

To face the future in untravell’d ways, 
Receive my message—so the seer sung— 
Comrades, the dearer for the dear dead years. 


As we have prosper’d journeying in the past, 

Been hearten’d, holpen, by fair fellowship, 

So we shall prosper, so communion make 

The rough road smooth which leads us to the stars. 


Friends, fare we on together, as the birds 
Cross the wide ocean in the deep of night, 
Unresting till their wistful eyes at dawn 

See the soft margin of the long’d-for land. 


For this is solace for each several soul 

When black gulfs yawn, and wild winds beat it down ; 
Or drear night clasps it to her freezing breast :-— 

To feel that some regard its faltering flight ; 

Or fain would warm it into life again. 


Trust then the truth that many years have taught, 
Fear not the menace of the frowning crags ; 
Shun not the glacier and the ice-bound cliff; 
Have comfort, courage, for the cord is strong, 
Wrought of imagination and dear thought, 
Which binds our band together ’mid the snows ; 
It will not part or sever till we reach 

The peak above us; there the rising sun 

Shall flush our foreheads, flood our frozen hearts, 
Till each is master of a mightier strain, 

Than he could utter in the vale below. 


Joun JERVIS BERESFORD. 








Perdita. 





TrevanD, with her woes and wrongs—whatever those may be—is a 
frequent topic of discussion in these days. For myself I do not 
pretend to be a judge of political matters; but I do know that our 
sister isle is a very disagreeable and unsafe place to live in. Twice 
I nearly lost my life there; and I leave the reader to judge whether 
I have not good cause to detest the country. 

My first visit to Ireland was, I am bound to confess, a very pleasant 
one, until the last evening ; but the terrible experience of that night 
—shall I ever forget it ? 

It was in the height of summer, on one of those perfect July nights 
which seem the fulfilment of the sweetest promise of the year, and 
the scene was a ball-room at the house of an old school-fellow with 
whom I had been staying. 

On the morrow my regiment was to sail from Cork, but I had 
extorted permission to delay joining until the very last moment, in 
order to be present at the Coventry’s ball. I had strained every effort 
not to miss this dance, and had looked forward to it as to a dream of 
delight ; and yet now the evening was more than half over, and I had 
not enjoyed myself at all. 

I felt that there must be black ingratitude somewhere or other 
to account for this state of things! 

All around me I could hear the buzz, chatter, and inane remarks of 
the wallflowers and partnerless demoiselles. 

“ Such a delightful ball!” ‘ What a charmingly pretty scene !” 
“A most pleasant evening—quite a success,” &c.; and I had the 
consolation of knowing that these expressions were just as bitter a 
mockery to them as they were to me. 

Some people were enjoying it, no doubt. Miss Marsac, for 
instance, and that idiotic young coxcomb with whom she was gliding 
so gracefully round the room. 

I stood with my back against the wall, gloomily watching them, 
and giving myself up to the bitterest reflections. 

At that moment not a landlord-hunting tenant in the whole of 
that wretched country felt more desperate and hardly used than I. 
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For why? I had not danced once with Eva Marsac, and now the 
precious moments were fast slipping away, and I should have to 


0. 

. At last the never ending din of the fiddles ceased, and the lovely 
Eva, in obedience to a telegraphic summons from the ever watchful 
maternal eye, gravitated to her place beside Lady Marsac, who sat 
in the front rank of the dowagers,a monument of voluminous 
matronhood. 

At that moment I perceived Tom Coventry, my chosen friend and 
ally, and the only son of the house, in the act of putting up a placard, 
roughly inscribed with the mystic words “ Supper extra.” 

Here was my chance! I rushed up to Miss Marsac, and was in 
time to secure her for the dance, just as Tom was bearing down upon 
her. I saw his disappointed face as he turned away, but I had no 
sympathy to spare for him ; forI was full of triumph, and I recollect 
I was inspired to make some witty remark about the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance. The band struck up with the last new waltz, 
and to the strain of that delicious melody I lost myself for a brief 
space in a dream of perfect happiness. 

It was over too soon. va said she was tired. 

“Tired!” I whispered with tender reproach, as we quitted the 
heated air of the ball-room for the cool of the conservatory. “Why I 
could dance for ever with you without feeling tired ! ” 

She said nothing, but I thought I could detect a deeper flush on 
her fair face, and I augured well from her silence. 

The conservatory doors were open, and we passed out into the 
balmy summer night. The moon was shining peacefully over the 
quiet park, and the spreading trees flung deep shadows on the smooth 
bright lawn, which sloped gradually down to the edge of a dark lake. 

From within came the echoes of the sweet waltz refrain, and the 
distant sound of dancing feet and the murmur of many voices. Onut- 
side, where we stood in silence, the most intense stillness reigned, 
not a ripple disturbed the surface of the gleaming water, not a breath 
of wind stirred the glistening leaves of the evergreens, All was 
wrapped in the solemn hush of nature. Natyrally of a poetic 
temperament, I am sensitive to external influences, and I felt that 
this was an opportunity not to be lost. In a few passionate sentences 
I poured out all the love and devotion that lay pent up within me, 
and I listened breathlessly for my darling’s reply. 

She looked more bewitching than ever as she turned her face 
away and fluttered the feathers of her fan in pretty confusion. 

“Oh, Mr. Robinson!” she said coyly; “you cannot mean all 
that! You will soon forget me in the excitement of the war. You 
see you are so very young!” 
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I confess that this allusion to my youth annoyed me, particularly 
as I happen to be especially sensitive on that point ; and I harboured 
a lurking suspicion that Miss Marsac was aware of the fact. But I 
put that aside as an idle fancy, and hastened to assure her of my 
undying constancy. 

“ As for the warlike scenes of which she spoke,” I added, “ should 
it be my fate to survive the perils of the campaign, I would prove my 
devotion to her by the ardour with which I would woo honour and 
renown for her sweet sake.” 

She did not seem so much affected as I could have wished at the 
mention of the dangers of my profession, but she encouraged me to 
go in for honour and renown, and she might have said something 
more satisfactory ; but at this most critical moment Tom Coventry 
burst upon us in his usual inopportune and tactless fashion. Though 
he was my friend, I must say that I found his meddling and 
interfering ways very trying sometimes. He seemed in a great state 
of perturbation about something or other. 

“Oh! here you are, Jack,” he exclaimed. ‘I have been looking 
for you all over the place. It is high time for you to be off, my 
dear fellow; the train is due at 11.30, and I’m blest if it isn’t 
a quarter to eleven now. I’ve got the black mare already 
harnessed, and I'll drive you myself; but it will be precious sharp 
work.” 

The music had stopped, and the dancers were pouring into the 
conservatory. Lady Marsac’s voice was heard inquiring for her 
daughter, and I dared not linger. I had only time to whisper a 
hasty farewell to Eva, and press her hand, before Tom dragged me 
away. I was anything but grateful to him for his officiousness, and 
I suppose he saw my annoyance, for he said apologetically— 

“Tt seems a shame to hurry you off like this, old man; but it 
cannot be helped. There is not a moment to lose. We ought to 
have been off ten minutes ago.” 

The dogeart was waiting at the door, and my luggage had already 
been put in. Tom jumped up, seized the reins, and before I was 
fairly in my seat he swung the whip into the air with a crack and a 
hiss. Before it descended, the fiery black mare threw back her head, 
and with a violent plunge, that nearly upset the whole concern, set 

off racing at full speed down the avenue. 

We dashed through the park like the wind, frightening the deer, 
and rousing the echoes slumbering under the shadow of the grand 
old trees. Here and there, through an opening in the wood, we 
could see the stately front of the house, with the light streaming 
from all its windows, and a faint sound of music still reached our 
ears. But soon we rattled through the park gates, and then, turning 
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a sharp corner, we left that peaceful scene far behind us. Tom has 
no soul for poetry, and I was aroused from my pleasing meditations 
by the unsympathetic tones of his voice. 

“By Jove!” he observed ; “if those confounded churchwardens 
haven’t been and laid down new stones all along this bit of the road. 
We shall never do it.” 

I now remarked that we were careering over freshly laid flints. 
The jolting and rattling were terrific ; for, far from slackening speed, 
‘Tom was endeavouring to increase it. I remonstrated. 

“She is going very well, Tom. Have some mercy.” 

“ My dear fellow, I know she goes well; but horseflesh is no match 
for steam, and I don’t want you to put down the loss of your 
promotion to my door. I almost wish that I had let them put in the 
chestnut; he has not so much go in him, but he is more dependable. 
Now with this animal you never know where you are. I wanted to 
call her Vixen, but my mother insisted upon Perdita ; and upon my 
soul I think it is not a bad name for her, for she really is just like 
a lost spirit. It seems as if she were possessed by the wickedness of 
all the devils sometimes.” 

“Ts she safe to drive ?” I inquired, with some anxiety. 

“Oh! she goes well enough in harness,” replied my friend 
carelessly. “She bolts occasionally ; but I have got her well in hand 
to-night, and I'll take care to give her no time to play any of her 
pranks.” 

We had now passed the stones, and were flying like the wind 
along a dark piece of road overshadowed by trees on one side, and 
bordered by a running brook on the other. In the uncertain light 
the most familiar objects took strange mysterious shapes, and the 
knarled old willows hanging over the stream looked intensely weird 
and unearthly. 

“Thank goodness we're out of that!” exclaimed Tom, as we shot 
out of the shadow of the overarching trees and dashed along the 
level high road. ‘“ My heart was in my boots all the time we were 
in that dark hole. It was the very place for Perdita to make a 
boggle over, and if she turns vicious there’s no doing anything with 
her.” 

“You don’t mean to say that it was your groom that was killed 
last that year, and this is the animal ?” I cried, suddenly recalling a 
ghastly story that had reached my ears. 

“ Absit omen!” ejaculated my friend ; and I saw by his embarrass- 
ment that my conjecture was only too true. 

“We never talk about that business, Jack,” he continued, after a 
brief silence. ‘For one thing, there are some matters one hates to 
think about, and then it’s best to let sleeping dogs lie. You know 
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we were not bound to shoot the animal, for the gossoon did not die for 
some time after, and he implored us with his last breath to spare 
Perdita. 

“Poor Micky Flanagan! poor little Mick!” said Tom, relapsing 
into unwonted sentimentalism. ‘He loved the creature as if she 
had been a human being; and he could not die easy in his bed until 
he had my promise that no harm should come to her.” 

After these cheering remarks it may be imagined that I felt my 
position in that high two-wheeled vehicle behind that demoniacal 
mare was anything but an enviable one. I glued my eyes appre- 
hensively upon Perdita’s ears, which were pricked up as if ready for 
instant mischief, and on the side farthest away from my friend, my 
hand furtively sought the iron bar of the seat, so as to have a firm 
grasp in case of the worst. 

Mine is by good luck a marching regiment, and I have no false 
shame in admitting that I know nothing whatever about horses. In 
fact ever since my childish days, when I came to grief with a donkey, 
I have always entertained a rooted dislike to the species ; and the bad 
impression they made upon me was not likely to be diminished by the 
fiendish appearance of this specimen. 

Tom would persist in talking, though I implored him to give his 
whole mind to the management of the reins; but when I said this he 
only laughed, and replied that he knew what he was about. It is a 
consolation, however, to reflect that all his conversational efforts were 
wasted upon me, for my attention was riveted upon Perdita’s ears, 
and I did not hear a syllable of what he said. The pace was some- 
thing tremendous, and I told myself that even Perdita could not keep 
it up long; yet she showed no signs of fatigue, and we spun along 
the white and level road as if chased by the furies. 

Suddenly, and without the least apparent cause, I observed Perdita 
lay back her ears, and turn her head to one side, with an incredibly 
vicious expression. I called out, but Tom was engaged in admiring 
the moon, or some such folly ; and in an instant the mare was in the 
air, fighting the reins with her feet, which she had got entangled 
in some inexplicable way. The miracle was, that we were not 
both of us hurled out backwards by the violence of the jerk; 
but I had previously been holding on pretty tight, and as for Tom, 
in anything to do with horses, he always sticks on with the 
tenacity of a leech. In a second, Perdita came to the ground again, 
and then she began to plunge and kick, as if she were engaged in 
a pitched battle with a thousand demons. I clung to the rail 
for dear life, but Tom jumped down from the box, and, alighting 
on his feet with that strange immunity from misfortune which 
seems to attend his reckless proceedings, he rushed to Perdita’s head. 
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She instantly reared, actually raising Tom off his feet as he held 
on to the bridle, and for an instant I thought it was all up with us 
both, for she made as if she would dash up against the wall. But 
‘Tom held the driving whip clubbed in his hand, and as she was in 
the act of rearing, he brought it down with all his force between her 
ears. The blow was enough to have stunned a rhinoceros, and when 
she came down again she was comparatively manageable. In a few 
minutes she was quite subdued by Tom’s strong hand and steady 
soothing voice, and she stood quiet and trembling in the middle of 
the road. 

Now that it was practicable without danger to life and limb, I sprang 
out of the car and hurried to my friend’s side. He turned his head 
round, and I saw his face full in the bright moonlight. His 
handsome features always gave the impression of strength and daring, 
and now he looked cool and collected as ever, but a look of vexation 
and annoyance crossed his face as he pulled out his watch and peered 
anxiously into its silver face. 

“TI say, Jack,” he said, with an intensity of disappointment for 
which I could hardly account, “Iam afraid we are done for now. 
After this confounded delay we have nota chance of catching the 
train. What is to be done?” 

“ Never mind,” I replied mechanically ; for the fact was, I was so 
uncommonly glad to be delivered from the very dangerous position in 
which I had found myself a few minutes ago, that I was hardly 
capable of taking in any other sensation than that of unmitigated joy 
and thanksgiving. 

But it was in truth an extremely awkward predicament to be 
placed in. My leave had been reluctantly prolonged by a not too 
amiable colonel, and in order not to miss the ball I had urgently 
written to request a further extension on the plea of pressing family 
business. This again had been snappishly granted, but the conces- 
sion was coupled with a strict injunction to report myself without 
fail on board her Majesty’s ship the Ewploder before midday on 
the day after the ball. The ship would leave the harbour that after- 
noon, and if I missed this train not only should I incur the wrath of 
my implacable senior officer, but my regiment would actually sail 
without me, and I, to my everlasting shame and disgrace, should be 
left behind. 

Where would then be all my dreams of fame and glory? And 
what infamous report might not reach the ears of the adorable Eva ? 
At this thought my cheeks glowed, and I felt almost ready to mount 
once more to the post of danger upon the box. ~ 

But first I glanced suspiciously at Perdita. She was standing 
with heaving flanks and smoking sides, apparently quite quiet. But 
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the deep snorting breath that curled up into the night air from her 
dilated nostrils told a different tale, and when she arched her neck, 
and turned her small shapely head towards me, and I met the hellish 
light that glared from her eyes, I shuddered at the bare idea of 
trusting myself to her tender mercies again. She did indeed look as 
if she might be the embodiment of some lost spirit, sent by the Evil 
One to perform its work of mischief and destruction upon earth. Yet 
T could not help admiring her beauty, as she stood there—the jet black 
creature, like some shy wild beast of prey, with lithe and active 
limbs, and supple cat-like movements. 

After all, the thought of returning to the peaceful life and the 
dear girl I was leaving behind me was temptingly sweet, especially 
when contrasted with that ominously named vessel the Ezxploder, 
and the perilous career that lay before me. Told as I should know 
how to tell it, the adventure I had already gone through would 
sound a sufficient excuse to Eva’s tender ears. The finger of Fate 
seemed to be inexorably pointing that way, and I began to see 
plainly that it might be my duty to obey, and resign myself to the 
dispensations of Providence. 

But Tom has never been blessed with a resigned disposition. He 
interrupted me in the midst of a pleasing reverie by an abrupt 
exclamation— 

“We may do it yet! I know of a short cut that will save at least 
two miles, and it is worth the risk. You shall not miss your ship if 
I can help it, old fellow. In with you!” 

He had jumped up already, and grasped the reins. 

“You don’t expect me to go risking my life behind that fiend 
incarnate again, my dear boy!” I remonstrated. But Tom has that 
kind of tyrannical, domineering manner which overrides a more 
refined and cultured nature. 

“Nonsense!” he replied authoritatively. ‘Can you not see that 
the mare is.as quiet as a lamb? ‘The veriest coward would not be 
afraid of her now. Get in; there is not a moment to lose.” 

This brutal remark (Confound the fellow, what did he mean by 
insinuating that I was a coward?) put me on my mettle, and with a 
heavy heart I climbed up to my place. 

We drove on at a more moderate pace, until we came to a gate 
which led into a flat pasture field. Here Tom alighted, and forcing 
open the gate, led the horse and trap into the field. I knew 
remonstrance was useless ; but I made up my mind that I would not 
let an opportunity pass without giving Tom a word of warning 
about his reckless ways. 

On the smooth turf the mare seemed pretty quiet, and with Tom 
leading her I felt fairly safe; so, without letting go my hold of the 
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iron rail, I leant forward a little, and spoke to Tom very seriously 
about the foolhardiness—nay, the actual wrong-doing—of keeping 
such dangerous and vicious animals, 

“You know, my dear fellow,” I concluded, “‘it is not as if it were 
only your own life that is at stake. Think of the risks to which you 
expose your friends! Now why not sell these horrid brutes, and 
purchase a handsome, steady pair like ours at home? It would be so 
much more satisfactory Hallo! Take care! Take care! For 
heaven’s sake, Tom, look out what you are doing!” 

He was flicking the whip about in a careless kind of way, and the 
mare was already beginning to dance uneasily. 

“ Well,” replied Tom laconically, without paying any attention to my 
well-founded alarm, “the fact of the matter is, that I haven't a 
particular fancy for investing in a pair of old cows like yours.” 

After this outrageous insult to our respectable and justly valued 
cobs I had no other resource but to maintain the dignified attitude of 
silent contempt. 

At least I would have maintained it, but that an alarming incident 
now happened, which obliged me to speak. 

We had crossed the field, and on passing through a gateway much 
like the first, I now observed with surprise that we had reached 
the line of the railway. There was no proper crossing, and on the 
other side the ground fell away in a steep embankment, so that no 
way across seemed possible. An uncomfortable foreboding came 
over me, yet I was not prepared for the extraordinary rashness 
that Tom was contemplating. Turning Perdita’s head in the 
direction of the station, he gathered the reins deftly into one hand, 
sprang lightly into his seat by my side,"and began urging the mare 
along the line as fast as her tired limbs would go. I clutched at his 
sleeve in agony. 

“Tom, this is madness!” I gasped. ‘I beseeeh you to listen to 
reason, and turn back before it is too late! Never mind about my 
missing the ship.” 

“TI do mind,” replied Tom shortly. 

“What is that in comparison jwith our lives!” I cried, driven 
desperate by this revolting callousness. “Just think what may 
happen! If the mare should take fright, and upset us down that 
embankment !—if the train should overtake us! Great Heavens, it 
may be due now!” I stopped to drag out my watch. 

“Not yet,” answered Tom calmly. “Of course it will be touch 
and go, but I think we shall just do it. The great thing is to keep 
cool.” : 

Cool! with my brain on fire, and my senses reeling under the 
strain. I could not make out the time by my watch, and I held it to 
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my ear to see if it was going. It had stopped. I asked Tom to let 
me see his, and I remember how hoarse and unnatural my voice 
sounded. 

“Tt is not much use consulting my watch when it is a question of 
minutes like this,” remarked Tom philosophically. “I never know 
exactly whether it will be ten minutes slow, or ten minutes fast. It 
has always been slightly uncertain in its time since it once fell into 
the river. I am constantly oiling the works, and doctoring it in 
different ways, but nothing seems to have a good effect. 

I groaned aloud. What a position to be in! The train might 
come up at any moment; and even if we had time to escape that 
peril, there seemed little likelihood that the demon Perdita would 
ever reach the station without shying at some obstacle and upsetting 
us on the way. Every telegraph post we passed was a danger, and I 
shuddered as I looked down the precipitous earthen banks which now 
sloped more and more steeply from both sides of the line, and I 
trembled as I saw the black slimy water gleaming through the flags 
and rushes at the bottom. One more effort I made to dissuade Tom 
from this mad attempt. I begged and implored, I entreated with all 
the eloquence in my power. I almost commanded him to turn back 
and give it up. I might as well have addressed myself to Perdita 
herself. At last in my earnestness, I caught hold of his arm and 
laid my hand on the reins. Anything to put an end to this awful 
risk, Then Tom turned upon me with an expression which struck 
terror to my heart. His face was grave and set, and the line of his 
mouth was like iron. 

“Look here, old man,” he said grimly, “so long as there was no 
occasion for it, you kept on exhorting me to attend to the reins; but 
now that everything depends upon careful driving, you seem de- 
termined to do your best to distract me. I tell you it would be no 
use turning back now, for we should only meet the train. You had 
much better keep quiet, for if you persist in bothering like this, I 
won’t answer for the consequences.” 

This speech increased my alarm tenfold. For if Tom, who was 
the most reckless fellow under the sun, thought so seriously of it, 
then the danger must indeed be close and pressing. 

I saw that it was as much as he could do to keep the flagging mare 
in the middle of the track so as to prevent the wheels of the dogcart 
catching against the sleepers on either side, and I dared not speak to 
him again. I watched him anxiously, however, and sat still by his 
side, consumed with anxiety, which grew more and more intense 
every moment. Our pace had slackened considerably, but we were 
still keeping up a fast trot, and were getting over the ground very 
quickly. A mile sped by—a mile and a-half—there was only half a 
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mile further to the station. Surely we should reach the goal in 
safety. Never had my nerves been strung to such a pitch of excite- 
ment. I hardly dared to take my eyes off the mare, and yet the 
scene we passed through was for ever burnt in upon my memory. 
Meadow and cornfield 'lay steeped in the flood of light below the 
embankment, and beyond a little brook the dusky woods slept in 
the moonlight. The silence of the night was only broken by the low 
ripple of the stream, and the faint moan of the breeze against the 
telegraph wires. On either side of us was this scene of quiet and 
peaceful beauty; before us stretched the desolate railway track, a 
single line, with the ugly precipice on either side; behind—ah! what 
was behind us? Hush! what was that sound in the far distance? 
Good God! was it the rush of the approaching train ? 

I turned to listen. I could see nothing. No, nor was there any 
sound to be heard; nothing but the mad beat of my own heart, and 
the convulsive throbbing in my temples. But as I began to breathe 
again, Tom turned sharply round. His lips were pressed firmly 


together, and his eyes had a strange fixed stare under his frowning 
brows. 


“Listen!” he said hoarsely. 

And then I heard it again, and more distinctly than before—that 
horrible low rumble and roar in the distance. 

The train was' coming, and would be upon us in a few minutes. 
Tom settled himself firmly in his seat and looked steadily forward. 

“We shall do it yet!” he said between his teeth; and with whip 
and rein and voice he urged the jaded mare onwards. 

She galloped on a few minutes, till she too heard the ominous - 
sound. She reared up her head as she heard it, and I saw her prick 
forward her ears, as she snuffed the air with dilated nostrils. Then 
with her ears laid back, she stopped short. She stood as if at bay, 
with her fore feet planted well in front of her, and nothing we could 
do would make her stir from the spot. In vain Tom persuaded and 
coaxed, lashed and flogged. 


“Tt’s all up if she has taken to jibbing,” he cried, in a voice of 
despair. 

Nearer and nearer came the rushing train; louder and louder 
sounded the roar of doom in our ears. And that she-devil Perdita 
still stood immovable. It was horrible! horrible! I hope Iam not 
a coward, and I don’t think I should mind being killed in battle ; 
but to die like that! butchered by the caprice of a vicious beast, it 
was too horrible! There was no way of escape for the horse and 
trap, and Tom was just the kind of obstinate fellow to stick to a 
favourite horse, even though it cost him his life. But was I to sit 
still and be murdered on that account? No! that was too un- 
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reasonable. I clambered down from the dogcart, and rushed to the 
side of the line, calling to my friend to follow. Here, holding on to 
a telegraph post, I felt tolerably safe. 

But Tom would not leave Perdita to the fate she so richly deserved. 
Sitting up there on the high seat, with certain destruction thunder- 
ing down upon him from behind, he tried every effort of force and 
persuasion. The train was within fifty yards of the spot. The white 
puffs of smoke floated into the night air as the engine drew her deep 
sobbing breaths: I could see the glow of her fires, and the hissing 
jets of steam—she was quite close, before Tom at last jumped down. 
Even at this last moment he could not find it in his heart to desert 
Perdita. She was standing in the attitude of backing, with her fore- 
feet stretched before her, as if glued to the spot, and her eyes were 
full of glaring flame, but she trembled all over, and every muscle was 
quivering with terror. Tom rushed to her head and tried to drag 
her by main force off the line, but she reared and backed, and he was 
nearly thrown down by the violence of her kicks. Then with a 
desperate effort he raised the whip high above his head, and brought 
the lash down with cruel force across her eyes. 

“You shall not die so!” he swore. 

The train was upon them, but at the blow Perdita leaped up with 
the spring of a panther. There was a shout—a cry—and a sickening 
crash, but the line was clear, and the train passed on in safety. A 
deadly faintness came over me, as the train swept past with a rush 
and a roar; I closed my eyes, and but for the support of the post I 
should have fallen. 

When I opened my eyes to look for Tom, it was with a sickening 
dread lest I should see his dead body lying mangled on the rails. 
But no! There was his tall, strong figure, standing upright close 
by me. He stood with folded arms on the edge of the track, gazing 
down the embankment. 

There at the bottom lay a shapeless mass. It was perfectly 
motionless. The dogcart was smashed to pieces, and Perdita was 
dead. 

The train had stopped a little distance off, and the engins-driver, 
who had seen the accident, and whose shout I had heard, came 
running towards us to enquire what had happened. Being an Irish- 
man he was full of sympathy and commiseration, and he poured out 
profuse lamentations. 

But Tom hardly seemed to hear him. Turning abruptly to me, he 
said, almost fiercely— 

“You need not miss the train, after all. Poor Perdita has done 
her work, you see. Why don’t you go?” 

And himself taking up my portmanteau, which had fallen from the 
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trap before its headlong descent and lay uninjured close to the line, 
he rushed after the departing engine-driver, and hurried me into the 
train. 

I arrived at Cork in time to escape a reprimand from my chief, and 
in due time we steamed for the East. It is not so very long since 
Her Majesty’s ships the Disaster, the Exploder, and the Blunderer 
were sent out on their threatening mission, and every one remembers 
how ignominiously those threats had to be withdrawn. ‘There is no 
need to recount that disgraceful story over again. We wasted several 
months under a burning sun, and having encountered no other foes 
but pestilence and privation, were called back again without any 
honour, fame, or glory. Still, disheartened and disappointed though 
I was (for I have always longed to prove my bravery, and néver had 
the chance of doing so), I thought I would nevertheless seek out my 
sweet Eva, and tell her that had any laurels and honours been mine, 
I would have laid them at her feet. 

Accordingly one stormy night in February I secured a berth in 
one of the North Wall steamers (which are considered the safest), and 
crossed from Holyhead to Dublin. Over the horrors of that passage 
I will not linger. Suffice it to say that the Bay of Biscay is nothing 
to it; and I think I ought to know. Cold, weary and sick, and 
generally miserable, I reached dry land at last, and arrived in Dublin 
in the dismal grey dawn of a winter's morning. I took the train at 
once, and after several hours’ travelling reached the house of my 
friend, looking, I dare say, a miserable object enough. Tom, who was 
looking particularly prosperous and handsome, received me with the 
utmost cordiality, and under the influence of his cheerful hospitality 
I brightened up a little. 

“By the way,” he observed, when he had established me in an 
arm-chair in front of a roaring fire, and offered me every conceivable 
beverage under the sun, “I must go and tell my wife to hurry up 
luncheon. You will be glad of something solid, old fellow, after all 
you have gone through.” 

“Your wife!” I exclaimed. “Why, I never knew you were 
married !” 

“Oh dear, yes! We have been married four months. You 
remember Eva Marsac? Oh! I forgot! You were rather sweet 
upon her at one time, were you not ?” 

I was speechless. This blow was too much. The malicious fellow 
continued, with a wicked twinkle in his eyes— 

“Tf I recollect rightly, I was rather glad when the time for your 
departure came. I determined that it should not be put off on any 
account. We had the narrowest escape of missing the train that I 
ever knew, though! By Jove! that was a near shave.” 
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“ Did you tell Eva—Miss Marsac ?” I stammered. 

“Oh, yes; Ishouldthinkso! All’s fair in love and war, you know! 
How she did laugh, to be sure, when I described to her the blue 
funk you were in at Perdita’s antics all the way. Poor Perdita!” 

And here Tom sighed. He had some feeling for a vicious brute, 
it appeared, though he had none for his friend. Friend! I was his 
friend no longer! But I resolved not to betray myself, so I bottled 
up my feelings. I restrained myself even when Eva came in, looking 
more lovely than ever, and that traitorous scoundrel put his arm 
round her and introduced her with a provoking smile as “ Mrs. 
Coventry.” 

I stayed to luncheon, and was a witness of his undeserved happi- 
ness for several hours. But at the earliest possible opportunity I 
framed an excuse for getting away, and steadfastly refusing all Tom’s 
offers of a conveyance, I drove to the station in a rickety market car, 
drawn by a peaceful-looking hack, which I hired in the village. As 
I mounted this unaristocratic but safe turn-out, Tom stood in the 
doorway with Eva to see the start. His parting words before we 
jogged down the drive were not of an encouraging nature. 

“« By-the-bye,” he said carelessly, “old Murphy Flanagan has 
somehow got it into his head that you are to blame for poor Perdita’s 
sad end. I told you, didn’t I, about poor Micky, and how he loved 
the creature? ‘The old man was devoted to the mare, for his son’s 
sake; and he has been vowing vengeance against you ever since her 
death.” 

‘You don’t say so!” I exclaimed, heartily wishing that I had 
never returned to the country of such an irrational people. 

Tom laughed, as if he found something amusing in the matter. 

“ He has been threatening all sorts of revenge, and he swears that 
it will be a bad day for you if ever he catches you. So perhaps it is 
just as well that he should not have the chance; in this short time 
I should think he will hardly have got wind of your being here. 
Well! if you must go, good-bye. Make haste back to Ireland 
again ! ” 

But all my energies were bent upon hastening out of Ireland as 
fast as possible, and I felt no inclination to respond to Tom’s invita- 
tion. After his alarming disclosures,"it may be imagined that once 
more I had a drive to the station that was anything but a pleasant 
ordeal. I dreaded at every turn lest some murderous Irish cut- 
throats should be lying in wait in the shelter of a hedge, ready to 
fire at me as I passed, or should drop upon me from behind a wall, 
and I was haunted by a tormenting suspicion that my driver might 
possibly be an accomplice in the plot. I was thankful when I 
reached the station in safety and found myself in the train speeding 
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towards Dublin, and I was more thankful still when I gazed from 
the decks of the steamer on the fast receding coasts of the Emerald 
Isle. 

Since then there has never been any occasion for my risking my 
life in that dangerous and barbarous country, and the reader may 
rest assured that I am not likely ever to set foot upon its inhospitable 
shores again. 
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King Cophetua the Elder. 


BeneatH a palm she found a seat 
(Her image made the river smile), 

And bathed her little ivory feet 
And slender ankles in the Nile. 


I faith, a pleasant sight was this! 
Of all the pretty maids that be 

The circling sun might never kiss 
A prettier maid than Rhodope. 


By chance an eagle fierce and proud 
Came flying over land and sea, 

And stooping from his lofty cloud 
Looked down on lovely Rhodope. 


Then, uttering a scream of joy, 

He seized her little slipper bright— 
A dainty, silken, pearly toy— 

And bore it swiftly out of sight. 


The King, he sat in golden crown, 
About him stood a glittering band. 

When lo! an eagle gliding down, 
Had placed a slipper in his hand. 


He kissed it once, he kissed it twice ; 
“Sweet slipper—sweeter foot!” quoth he, 

“Go, find it, slaves!” And in a trice 
They brought bewitching Rhodope. 


One little foot was sandalled fair 
In pearly slipper, as was fit; 
The other little foot was bare, 
No pearl on earth could equal it. 


The courtiers sing “Long live the King !”— 


“But not without a Queen,” said he; 
Then gave his crown and everything 
To pretty little Rhodope. 


G. 8 H. 
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Love or Money. 


Cuapter I, 


Tue parish of St. Mervain possessed within its limits nearly all 
the most unpleasant characteristics of a country parish, regarded 
from an ecclesiastical point of view. The greater tithes belonged 
to a Nonconformist ; the smaller ones were very small, and there 
was frequently a difficulty in collecting them. The acreage of 
the parish was large, the cultivated portion of it small. There 
were two Dissenting chapels, a dilapidated church, and no resident 
gentry. The nearest town was nine miles inland, the railway 
seventeen. 

St. Mervain lay on the coast; the sea thundered against its 
rocky walls to the north and west. Eastward lay great tracts of 
barren heath-land, southward were sandy fields stretching over 
treeless, undulating hills to the valleys inland. It was a bleak, 
desolate spot, over which the wild Atlantic gales rushed in 
unrestrained fury. There was plenty of fresh air at St. Mervain 
—too much, in fact. It was the only superfluity that the little 
Ferrars ever enjoyed ; no other luxury came to them. 

They were the parson’s children—eleven of them, all told— 
long-legged, long-haired, pale children, perpetually hungry, and 
wide awake to every chance that came to them. They ran 
barefoot about the cliffs and heaths like so many colts, ate the 
turnips from the fields and the mussels from the rocks. Their 
father had one hundred and twenty pounds a year, and was 
expected to wear a decent coat, and behave as a gentleman, which, 
in a rural parish, means relieving the necessities of the poor. 

The Rev. Wilbraham Ferrars was a mild man, and a humble 
one. Perhaps a not too liberal diet of oatmeal and vegetables is 
conducive to those virtues. It may be difficult for an Englishman 
to feel heroic after a long course of dinners of boiled rice. There 
were dim traditions in the parish that when the Vicar had first 
come there, nineteen years ago, that he was-a lively young man, 
full of high spirits, and of a hopeful disposition—both had 
succumbed to paternity and porridge. 
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Mr. Ferrars was not very popular in his parish. His poverty 
made that impossible where wealth is the standard of gentility. 
He was that most inexcusable of all things to the middle class— 
a man unable to pay his debts. To the farmers the grain from 
their fields that nourished the parson’s children was, in their eyes, 
infinitely more precious than the Bread from Heaven Mr. Ferrars 
was only too willing to give them. That he should be at their 
beck and call night and day they took as their right and his 
privilege. In fact, he was considered to be under an obligation 
to any parishioner who condescended to send for him, for were 
not the Dissenting ministers within reach, and ought he not to 
be grateful for any preference that was shown him before them ? 

Upon whatever terms they received him, the meek Vicar came 
to his flock. Could the souls he helped upon their last journey 
have come back to testify of him, maybe he would have stood 
higher in the regard of his people. As it was, a certain reputa- 
tion for being powerful when doctors were of no avail came to 
him in the course of years, and he was much in demand in times 
of sickness, and among nervous patients. But distances are long 
in St. Mervain parish, for the houses lie scattered over the land, 
and it would not unfrequently happen that the Vicar would be 
summoned in a great hurry, and by the time he could reach the 
bedside the patient would feel sufficiently well to dispense with 
his services. That religion could be of any other use than as a 
death-bed panacea Mr. Ferrars could not induce his flock to 
believe. 

Just before Christmas some ten years ago, Mr. Ferrars had 
been summoned one damp afternoon to the extreme southern end 
of his parish to visit an old woman who believed herself to be 
dying. When he arrived at the cottage the old lady was 
absent. 

“ Her qualm had passed off like,” the neighbours informed him, 
“and she had couseyed down to Long Cross to raise her sperits a 
bit, and to know ef ’twas true as old Measter Thurloe was dead 
over to Lansladron, for she do love the laying out of them so.” 

“Mr. Thurloe dead ?” Mr. Ferrars asked. 

“ Aw iss!” one of the women said. *‘‘ He have had some sort of 
a fit. Sudden, edn’t it? An’ he was preaching a Sunday, 
Whisht surenuff, an’ they do say as how Lord Roscarrock es come 
to Lansladron, and es tearing the place aul to pieces to drain ut, 
he dosay. There edn’t better nobody come nigh me weth such 
foolishness.” 

“And Mr. Thurloe is dead,” said the Vicar slowly. 

The news affected him in more ways than one. 
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“ Aw iss,” said his informant sharply; “in the midst o’ life we 
are in death. “I'would be well for he, and such as he, ef he had 
heard the words o’ truth and been convarted from his sins, and 
acknowledged the saving Blood.” 

“Mr. Thurloe,” began Mr. Ferrars in his mild way; but he was 
cut short by his informant briskly emptying her pail over the 
doorstep she had been scrubbing, and remarking : 

“Well, I got my work to see to, an’ can’t stand talking here 
all day. Nancy Thomas wean’t be home till nightfall now, an’ 
she ded say as she might look in ’pon Little Bethel on her way. 
There is prayer-meeting to-night.” 

With this decided rebuff the Vicar turned away. There was no 
other cottage near. He was tired, and a fine thick drizzle made 
the long walk a damp and unpleasant one. In the blinding wet 
he struggled across the dripping fields, looking eagerly for the 
one feeble light of his home, round which clustered all that was 
dear to him on earth. Slowly, and with weary steps, he neared 
the gaunt gray house in the treeless garden that had been his 
home for nineteen years. The keenest suffering of his life had 
come to him there, had come to him through his wife; poverty, 
which had sweetened his spirit, had soured hers. That he loved 
her so intensely added to his pain, for her taunts and querulousness 
wounded him so much the more deeply. That it was he who 
had changed her from the bright, high-spirited girl into the 
fretful, harassed woman was a daily torment to him. Was it 
possible that, after all these years of trouble, it would be his lot 
to place her ones more in a position of comfort, and bring pleasure 
into so sorely-tried a heart ? 

The tears rose to his eyes, and blotted out the familiar door 
as he neared it. 

“For her sake and the children’s,” he said to himself. 
“Heavenly Father, surely it is not wrong for me to long to 
better their condition. Through me she has been tried beyond 
her strength.” 

He fumbled for the knocker, but before he could reach it the 
door had been opened for him; not by his wife—it was many 
years since she had waited for his footsteps—but by his eldest 
daughter. Every pang that his wife made him suffer was softened 
and consoled by his daughter. 

He drew her to him, and kissed her sweet pale face with even 
more than his accustomed tenderness. 

“ You must be cold, father dear,” she said in her soft low voice. 
“There is a good fire in the dining-room, and tea is ready.” 

“With red herrings,” came a voice from the fireside, as Mr. 
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Ferrars struggled out of his outdoor coat; his fingers were so 
numb that his daughter had to help him. 

A gratified expression came over his face as the savoury smell 
was wafted to him through the open door. 

“Red herrings; really, my dears, quite a treat this weather,” 
he said, getting into his old coat. 

“T am toasting them by the fire,” said the same voice—a 
girlish voice, with a thrill in it that gave a rare and special value 
to the commonest words; “Jane began doing them in the 
kitchen, but we could not have all that delicious smell wasted, so 
we brought them in here. Irenzus has a fork too.” 

“ Yeth, and my fathe ith all blithtered,” cried Ireneus, a light- 
haired urchin of ten; “and it ith so jolly.” 

“Really quite a treat,” said their father, seating himself by the 
fire and holding out his thin fingers to the blaze, “and such a 
famous large fire.” 

“ Yes, we only lit it a little while ago,” said the young toaster, 
as she held a herring to the flames on a fork. “Jane was busy 
upstairs, and as you were out mamma said we had better sit in 
the kitchen, and the herrings we saved from dinner.” 

“Oh, Phil, how can you be so thoughtless!” whispered the 
elder sister, as she saw the shocked, pained expression that came 
over her father’s face; “now you have spoilt it all, and he will 
not enjoy his tea a bit.” 

“Don’t be silly, Gabrielle! the herrings will taste just the 
same. Irenzus, the tail of yours is quite raw; you will have to 
eat that part yourself.” 

At this moment Mrs. Ferrars came in; she looked harassed 
and tired. Without speaking to anyone she sat down at the 
table, and began pouring very weak tea out of an old battered 
Britannia metal teapot that had evidently been worsted in many 
encounters with superior forces. She preserved her stony silence 
for some moments, taking no notice of her husband’s mild “ Well, 
my dear!” 

“The question that I asked myself this afternoon,” she began 
suddenly, and the announcement carried uneasiness to the family, 
for they knew by experience the uncomfortable interviews Mrs. 
Ferrars held with herself, “ was this: What are the duties of a 
clergyman’s wife?” 

Receiving the bolt with the utmost meekness, her husband 
replied : 

‘Tam sure your life is an admirable answer to that question, 
my dear ;” and then went on with his herring. 

“No, Wilbraham,” said his wife impressively —“ no, Wilbraham. 
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(Gabrielle, give Cyrilla the tail half of that herring, and Poly- 
carp the head. Cyrilla was disobedient this afternoon.) No, 
Wilbraham, there you err. That Ido my duty in my home I am 
well aware. I need no one to instruct me in the duties of a wife 
and mother. Heavy as my burden has been, my shoulders have 
been mercifully strengthened to bear it. It is outside the home 
circle that I feel my wife’s and mother’s instinct may not be 
sufficient guide. We will take one point at a time, if you please. 
Is it the duty of the clergyman’s wife to engage the schoolmaster ?” 

As Mrs. Ferrars asked this in her whining, high-pitched voice, 
@ quiver passed over her husband’s frame. 

“Really, my love, Ican hardly understand your asking me such 
a question. Of course not.” 

“Very well, that is your opinion, Wilbraham ; but perhaps it is 
the duty of the clergyman’s wife to arbitrate between master and 
scholars, to ——” 

“My love, I am afraid somebody has been here worrying you. 
I wish I had been at home. Who was it?” 

“Did I say I was worried?—did I complain?” asked Mrs. 
Ferrars meekly. 

“No, no, my dear; but I can see that you are worried.” 

“Am I?” asked Mrs. Ferrars meekly, “am I, indeed? It isa 
strange thing that a woman in my position should be worried by 
anything, is it not?” 

“Mamma dear,” interrupted Gabrielle gently, “papa would 
like another cup of tea, and I am afraid he is not enjoying his 
herring a bit.” 

“Thank you, Gabrielle,” said her mother. ‘I presume your 
papa knows that these herrings were procured especially for his 
benefit to-night.” 

“Thank you, my love; they are delicious—delicious,” said the 
Vicar, striving to keep down a sound between a sob and a moan 
that half rose to his lips; “but Iam grieved, more grieved than 
I can say, that you did not have them for your dinner. I—I am 
not very hungry. I took such a good lunch with me.” 

“ A good lunch,” whined Mrs. Ferrars ; “a scrap of bread and 
cheese.” 

She was going on with some querulous complaint, when she 
looked up and saw the tender, sorrowful face at the other end of 
the table. For twenty years she had seen it daily, and it had 
never worn a cross look for her yet. She checked her speech, and 
held out her hand for his cup. : 

“T hope Gabrielle has given you a hard roe, Willy,” she said, 
with a little ring in her voice that bore a faint resemblance to 
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Phil’s, and that went through her husband’s heart. “ You always 
liked them best.” 
“My dear, it is delicious. I hope you have one yourself,” said 
the Vicar gently ; and, harmony being thus established, he be- 
thought him of the news that his wife’s fretfulness had driven 
from his mind. “I havea piece of news for you, my dear—sad 
news,” he added, checking a smile that had begun upon his face. 
“You will be grieved to hear that old Mr. Thurloe is dead.” 

“T do not see why we should be grieved,” said Phil, tossing up 
her piquant little face; “ he was never anything to us, nor we to 
him.” 

“Hush, hush, my dear,” said her father; “it is not kind to 
speak like that.” 

“ Well, I am not sorry,” Phil persisted, when her mother inter- 
rupted her by asking anxiously: 

“ But the living, Willy, who will have the living ?” 

“That,” said her husband slowly, as if pondering over the 
question, “ is at present known only to Lord Roscarrock—if, 
indeed, it is known to him, I hear he is at Lansladron now; but 
I should say it was extremely unlikely that he has yet conferred 
his patronage on anybody.” 

Everyone was amazed at the cry which broke from Mrs. Ferrars, 
and her sudden springing up from her seat. 

“ Willy, Willy ! and Lord Roscarrock’s father was an old friend 
of yours. You were his tutor; you travelled with him, Oh, why 
did you come home to-night! why did you not go to Lansladron 
and see Lord Roscarrock before anybody else could have got at 
him! He might have promised it to you then and there. Oh, 
why did you not go!” and Mrs. Ferrars sank down upon her 
chair again and burst into a flood of tears. 

Her husband came and put his arm tenderly about her. 

“My love, do not agitate yourself so. You are tired and 
nervous to-night. I have little, if any, chance of the living.” 

“You have, Willy, you have!” cried Mrs. Ferrars, checking 
her tears, for she felt the necessity of rousing herself to incite 
her husband toaction. ‘“ Were not you Lord Roscarrock’s father’s 
tutor and friend? Did he not always intend to do something 
for you? I have no doubt he meant to give you Lansladron, only 
he died before it fell vacant. It is only the commonest decency 
that this young man should carry out his father’s wishes. You 
have every chance if you will only exert yourself.” 

“My love, it is quite possible that my name may occur to the 
young man, of course, but Ishould say highly improbable. He has 
doubtless friends of his own whom he may wish to provide for.” 
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“ Wilbraham, how can you be so silly! Occur to him, indeed! 
Of course you will go to him the very first thing to-morrow 
morning—I wish it was not too late to-night—and lay your claim 
—your just claim—before him. Why, men have been made Bishops, 
and I dare say Archbishops, only because they were tutors to 
great men. You have every claim on this young man, and he 
must be made to see it.” 

“My dear, I don’t suppose he has ever heard my name.” 

“Then the more shame to him,” fiercely retorted Mrs. Ferrars ; 
“he must have known that his father had a tutor, even if he did 
die when he was a baby, and he ought to have inquired after the 
tutor. Not to say that you ought to have brought yourself under 
his notice. You might as well be dead and buried for all the 
energy you show. But, there, men are all alike; they would let 
their families starve rather than exert themselves. Oh, if I were 
only a man!” and Mrs. Ferrars flung her hands out with a gesture 
that was almost fierce in its vigour, and then boxed Polycarp’s 
ears for stealing his little sister’s bread. 

Mr. Ferrars tried to bring his wife to see the matter in a less 
prejudiced light, but was reduced to silence by her saying 
solemnly : 

“Wilbraham, if you do not go over to Lansladron the very 
first thing to-morrow morning, unfit as I am for such a walk, I 
will go myself and lay your claim before that young man. It is 
your foolish and wicked pride that stands in your way, Wilbraham. 
You would rather your wife and children suffered than ask what 
you consider to be a favour from that young man.” 

The Vicar bowed his head beneath her stern gaze. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ perhaps you are right. Pride in any man, 
is sinful, much less one in my position. I will go to-morrow.” 


Cuapter II. 


Tue next morning the attention of the Ferrars family was entirely 
concentrated on the state of the Vicar’s garments. Gabrielle went 
carefully over the broken buttonholes of his best coat with a needle 
and thread, in the hope of making their frayed edges a little more 
presentable. Phil was busy with an ink-bottle and a tall hat. 
Sebastian, the eldest boy, blacked his father’s shoes. Mr. Wilfer’s 
modest ambition with respect to his clothes was far beyond Mr. 
Ferrars’ imagination ; all his attention was ‘concentrated in keep- 
ing his garments from literal rags. 

He eyed his outdoor coat a little ruefully as it lay on the back 
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of achair. No man had less personal vanity than the Vicar of 
St. Mervain; but to present himself before the son of his old 
friend in such guise appeared to his sensitive spirit to savour of 
reproach to the young rich maz—ai best, a hint for pecuniary 
relief. He sighed as Sebastian brought in the well-worn country- 
made shoes and placed them beside him. 

“ They are very bright,” Gabrielle said, noticing the sigh. “I 
am sure the Bishop himself has not more beautifully-blackened 
shoes.” 

“True, my dear,” said Mr. Ferrars, eyeing the hat in Phil’s 
hands askance; “though perhaps,” he added dubiously, “ shoes 
are not the most conspicuous part of a clergyman’s attire. Yet I 
have much to be thankful for. My clothes are whole and clean. 
I will not conceal the fact, my dear” (to his wife), “that a patch 
upon my knee or elbow would have been a trial to my feelings.” 

“It is what you will come to if you don’t get Lansladron,” 
Mrs. Ferrars replied. “ As for the children’s boots, Sebastian will 
not be able to go to church on Sunday as it is.” 

‘Well, well, well,” said the Vicar patiently, “we have much to 
be thankful for. Good-bye, my dears; I shall hope to see you 
again before dark;” and Mr. Ferrars, with ashiver, went out into 
the wild west wind that was rushing in from the sea. 

“T should like to know what your papa has to be thankful for,” 
said Mrs. Ferrars fretfully to her eldest daughter. “Just look 
at his coat for a beneficed clergyman, and his hat! But, there, I 
believe he would consider he had cause for thankfulness if we were 
all but starved, as we are.” 

“T suppose as long as we were not really starved he would be 
thankful for that,” replied Gabrielle. 

“T don’t see why one should feel thankful or unthankful,” said 
Phil meditatively ; “it doesn’t make any difference to things hap- 
pening.” 

“T trust I am as thankful as becomes my position,” said their 
mother impressively. ‘I have been mercifully upheld and spared 
to youso far. How long I shall lastisanother matter. Polycarp, 
if you and Perpetua quarrel so dreadfully you will break my heart. 
You are the two worst children I ever had. You don’t hear the 
others quarrel.” 

“Polycarp will mimic me,” sobbed Perpetua, a demure little 
maiden of eleven; “and it’s very rude and disrespectful.” 

“ Bosh!” said Polycarp, commonly called Polly; “ you are only 
a little girl; don’t give yourself airs.” 

“Children, come to your lessons,” said the eldest sister gently, 
while Mrs. Ferrars departed to raise the usual domestic gale in the 
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kitchen, and Phil looked out of the window at the distant figure 
of her father struggling across the moorland in the fierce 
wind. 

The path Mr. Ferrars took led across a moorland for about a 
mile, and then across bare, wind-swept fields until he reached 
some sandy dunes on the edge of his parish that descended in 
banks and hollows to a wide estuary or arm of the sea that ran 
for some two miles inland, At high tides the waves lapped the 
edges of the fields in the flat valley that led up into the heart of 
the hills, three miles inland ; at low tide a vast expanse of shining 
yellow sands lay broad and flat. This was Lansladron Porth. 
Two mighty cliffs jutted into the sea at its entrance; a narrow 
river ran from Lansladron Valley over the sands into the sea. 
Mr. Ferrars’ way led up this valley by the side of the stream. 
As the hills neared each other they became more wooded, until, 
when in Lansladron village, the tall straight trunks grew so close 
and high that not a breath of the gale that was tearing over the 
hills came into the moist valley. 

A most picturesque village was Lansladron. The high hills 
shut it out from the rest of the world. It was full to its brim of 
trees ; the woods that clothed it were renowned for their wealth 
of giant ferns and rich evergreens. In a county so wild and 
barren as Cornwall, the rich greenery of the woods, their fantastic 
ancient bays and laurels, the ferns that grew higher than the 
tallest man, were richer by contrast than they would have been 
in more fertile parts. The Vicarage seemed embowered in ever- 
greens, and roses shone pink beside its porch even in this 
Christmas season. 

Mr. Ferrars paused a moment on the ancient stone bridge that 
crossed the river to look up at the snug pretty house, so different 
amidst its bowers from his own bare ugly home. So absorbed 
was he in contemplation of its comforts, that he forgot to look on 
the other side of the stream to where the beautiful fourteenth- 
century church, rich with fretted stone, and beautiful with 
traceried windows, stood in a churchyard that was like a garden 
with its wealth of shrubs. With his face still turned towards the 
Vicarage, the sound of an organ as he passed the lych-gate 
recalled him to his nearness to the church. 

“ God forgive me!” he murmured, as he hurried on. “I have 
been thinking more of the Vicarage than the church, of my 
children’s comforts before the souls of His poor.” 

And through the deep rich woods with bent head he plodded up 
the valley towards Lansladron House. 

Lansladron House stood half-way up one of the wooded hills, 
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and commanded a fine view of tree-tops and the woods across the 
valley, with the brown hill-tops rising over their lichened and 
feathery heads. It was a huge white house with no architectural 
pretensions; lawns sloped from it, and were lost in the woods. 
Huge clumps of rhododendrons and great breaks of hydrangeas 
made its surroundings a blaze of colour in their due seasons. 
Now all was rich dark green, or gray, lichen-covered branches. 

Mr. Ferrars felt terribly mean as he pulled the bell at the 
great door. An almost irresistible temptation to plunge back 
into the woods and go home with his petition unsaid came upon 
him. For himself he would have starved sooner than beg, but 
the thought of wife and children made him conquer his pride. 
He pulled the bell, and was shown into Lord Roscarrock’s study. 

Tn a few minutes the footman came back to say that his lord- 
ship was engaged with an architect, who was making some plans 
for him; but if Mr. Ferrars would be so good as to stay to 
luncheon, he would be disengaged then, and be most happy to see 
him. 

A refusal half rose to Mr. Ferrars’ lips, but he checked it for his 
wife’s sake. 

“Lord Roscarrock is very good,” he said falteringly. “I have 
a matter I wish to speak to him about.” 

“Luncheon will be ready in an hour's time, sir. His lordship 
hoped you would not mind waiting;” and the man wheeled an 
easy-chair to the fire, placed the daily papers on a table beside it, 
and left the room. 

Mr. Ferrars obediently sat in the chair indicated; he would 
scarcely have dared to takeany other. It was not that his poverty 
made him ashamed of the well-dressed servant, but his beggary. 
He was come as a suppliant for meat and drink. 

He did not look at the papers. He had lived so long out of the 
world that he had no longer any interest in its doings. He leant 
back in the luxurious chair; the rest was welcome after his long 
walk. The slight courtesy of the invitation to lunch soothed his 
wounded spirit. He felt that the young lord must have divined 
his errand. Did he in this way express his approval of his 
candidature? The bare idea made the poor parson quite light- 
headed. He leant back and closed his eyes; in a few minutes he 
was fast asleep. When he awoke it was to find two young men 
standing before him. He stared rather helplessly at them, for his 
senses were bewildered. Theshorter of the two men came forward 
and held out his hand. 

“Tam Lord Roscarrock,” he said in a quiet, rather grave voice. 
“Tt is very kind of you to call on me so soon, Mr. Ferrars. I 
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hope we shall be good neighbours. This is my friend, the Rev. 
Cecil Vaughan.” 

Mr. Ferrars coloured to the roots of his hair. He took the 
proffered hand, for he could not avoid doing so, but he stammered 
out something about its being on business that he had called, and 
then turned redder still as he felt the falseness of the word as 
applied to his present position. 

The young parson had shaken hands with him in a grave and 
somewhat formal manner. Mr. Ferrars’ heart sank as he looked 
at his handsome, intellectual face, and noted his spotless attire. 
What chance had he, old and broken, against this elegant young 
scholar? He followed his host dejectedly into the dining-room, 
bowed to the other young men there, and, feeling the falseness of 
his position grow every moment more intolerable, seated himself 
at the table. Except himself, there were all young men at table, 
and they talked the talk of young men. One was a poet (cruelly 
classed as minor by the critics), another a painter, a third a 
scientist, a fourth was a horsy young man, a cousin of the host’s. 
Mr. Ferrars felt more and more bewildered as he listened to their 
conversation. Much of it was scarcely intelligible to him; all 
things had altered since he was a young man. He had stood still, 
and the world had gone on. Silent and constrained he sat, and 
Lord Roscarrock soon perceived that the truest kindness to his 
guest was to leave him alone to eat his lunch in silence. 

But presently, as the meal progressed and unwonted good cheer 
and wine warmed his ill-fed frame, the parson’s spirits began to 
revive. The sumptuous meal, the luxury and beauty around him, 
carried him back in mind to the days when he sat as a brother at 
a rich man’s table. He began to talk of his father to the young 
man beside him, waxing eloquent over his memories of bygone 
days. Out of politeness the young men paused in their own talk 
to listen to the anecdotes, flat enough in themselves, but thrilling 
with wonderful reminiscences of past joys to the excited Vicar. 

In the middle of his talk he was stopped by the butler coming 
to Lord Roscarrock with a message. 

“Mrs. Thurloe’s compliments, my lord, and Mr. Thurloe is a 
little better this morning.” 

“Mr. Thurloe!” gasped the poor Vicar, his face now white, 
now red, “not Mr. Thurloe of Lansladron ?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Roscarrock ; “ he has had a fit; but I am glad 
to hear that he is better to-day.” 

“My lord,” said the wretched man, standing up, “I am in your 
house under false pretences. I heard last night that Mr. Thurloe 
was dead. It was to beg for his living that I came to you to-day. 
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God forgive me for the greed that could not even wait until the 
man was in his coffin ere I sought to grasp his sustenance! My 
lord, I thank you for your hospitality. I make no excuses for my 
accepting it, for your lordship’s good nature will say more for me 
than I could say for myself. Gentlemen, I bid you good day.” 


Cuapter III. 


Every one at table rose as Mr. Ferrars uttered his passionate self- 
accusation. Two or three of the young men were shocked, the 
rest were amused at the episode. 

“Ought I to go after him?” Lord Roscarrock asked of the 
young priest who was on his left hand. “I cannot let my father’s 
old friend feel that he is not welcome on his own account at my 
table.” 

“Better not follow him, I think; the man is ashamed, and 
would not thank you to follow him. Send him an invitation to 
dinner one night.” 

“No, I will return his call in a day or two; that will be best. 
Poor old man! he looked wretchedly seedy. What is St. Mervain 
worth, Wilfrid ?” 

“Don’t know—something damnably small I should say, if coats 


are any guide. Give the poor devil a chance, Arthur, when old 
Thurloe does go.” 


Lord Roscarrock looked graver still. 

“The people of Lansladron must be my first care, Wilfrid,” he 
said. “It is my duty as patron to find the best parson I can for 
them.” 

“ Come, I like that, Roscarrock,” broke in the scientist, Darwin 
Bampton by name, “when you don’t believe a word of the whole 
exploded rubbish of Christianity.” 

Lord Roscarrock’s long brown face looked longer than ever, and 
his deep-set dark eyes gathered a somewhat fierce light in them 
as he said very slowly and distinctly— 

“Would you mind remembering, Bampton, that my; friend 
Vaughan, who is a clergyman of the Church of England, is 
present, and it may not be agreeable to his feelings to listen to 
such expressions. As for my own opinions, theygconcern only 
myself. As far as Lansladron is concerned I shall do the best I 
can for the people there.” 

“Well, you are doing that by giving them better drainage,” 
replied the unabashed young scientist; “that is the greatest 
blessing you could give them, in my opinion.” 
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“Perhaps I agree with you,” said his lordship dryly. ‘I can 
only wish that the rights of landlords to enforce sanitary arrange- 
ments on their tenants was as undisputed as a patron’s right to 
give them any sort of religious teacher he chooses.” 

“ Well, you had better look out when old Thurloe dies, and get 
a parson after your way of thinking, who will give them very 
little Christianity and plenty of science,” said the young professor. 
“Not an old stick-in-the-mud like Thurloe—a young man who 
has his eyes open, and knows the value of modern science.” 

“What are you backing that ass Vaughan for?” asked Sir 
Wilfrid Carminow, of Bampton, as they both went towards the 
stables together. 

Bampton laughed. 

“T love to watch them sitting on a rail to see which wins, 
Christianity or Science, all ready to jump off on the winning side. 
Vaughan is a lovely rail-sitter.” 

“ Humph!” growled Sir Wilfrid; “ Roscarrock believes in him. 
I hate the fellow myself.” 

“ Roscarrock will believe anything so long as it isn’t in the 
Bible,” rejoined the other, lighting his pipe—‘even human 
nature, no matter how often it takes him in. He has a lively 
faith in the eternal what’s-its-name that makes this mortal clay 
a noble work of art. Believes in the Humanity, does our friend, 
that is sufficient unto itself. Considering how often that 
Humanity has borrowed fivers of him and not repaid them, his 
faith has a robust constitution.” 

Perhaps it was from having borrowed so many “ fivers” him- — 
self that made Mr. Darwin Bampton speak so contemptuously of 
the friend who lent them. 

Lord Rosearrock may have known his friends better than they 
knew him. If he did, he kept the secret locked in his own breast. 

He was a dry, shy, quiet, reserved little man, not given to 
speaking of himself or his wishes, but ever ready to be the 
confidant of all those who required his aid. It was quite the 
natural thing, when trouble befell any of his acquaintance, for 
them to come straight to Lord Roscarrock, and claim his help and 
sympathy. Both were freely bestowed upon any applicant; so 
freely, indeed, that some of the fine-spirited young geniuses who 
clustered about him felt that they were bestowing rather a favour 
upon him in laying bare their necessities. He was not a genius 
himself—never laid the smallest claims to be anything at all— 
so he never clashed with the poets and painters and scientists who 
were all to dazzle the world some day, and were in want of friendly 
aid at present. 
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Having been a lord from his birth—for he was a posthumous 
child—he had had time to get used to his title before it brought 
any visible proof of greatness with it. ‘“ Your lordship must not 
put your fingers in the jam,” or “My lord, if you walk in the 
puddles again your mamma says you are to be whipped,” and 
such-like sayings, gave him none of that sense of being able to do 
what he liked and never be punished for it, that the Radical papers 
declare to be the prerogative of an English peer. 

He had always been a very little boy, and had been sent at 
the earliest possible age to that most democratic institution— 
Eton—where he had had the privilege of fagging for a rich 
stockbroker’s son, until in due time he became a fag-owner, and 
then a young Duke waited on him; so his title of Viscount had 
hot uplifted his boyish soul. He was a shy little boy, and 
remained a shy little man all his life. He had a long, lean, 
brown face, more like a Spaniard’s than an Englishman’s, with 
very deeply-sunk dark eyes that he had a trick of screwing 
his eyelids round until very little of them could be seen. His 
figure was short, well made, and active, with small brown, 
nervous hands—altogether an insignificant-looking person, with a 
humble mind and a tender heart. 

His nearest relation in the world was a sporting young 
Baronet, Sir Wilfrid Carminow, and he was only a second cousin. 
Between the two was a warm friendship, though their tastes were 
widely different. Nearer to Lord Roscarrock than cousin or any 
other earthly being was the young parson, Cecil Vaughan, a 
man with one of those faultlessly beautiful classical faces that 
seem to leave nothing to be desired in point of beauty of line, 
and irritates by its very perfection. All that Lord Roscarrock 
lacked he fondly imagined his friend possessed. All the brilliant 
social qualities, the ready wit, the sparkling conversation, the 
versatility of genius, all belonged to Cecil Vaughan. From his 
early youth Roscarrock looked up to and worshipped the brilliant 
young scholar. To be with him was his keenest pleasure, to 
serve him his truest joy. Cecil was his travelling tutor and friend 
when, after the usual sinful manner of gilded youth, he had gone 
abroad and enjoyed himself after he had left college. It was all 
harmless enough, but he was brought to see the error of his ways 
by a lady on his return to London. He was hobbyless then, poor 
man! she gave him a serious interest in life. It took the form of 
drains. 

This lady was one of those who do not do good by stealth. 
Some years ago she had been younger, and possibly more 
attractive. She went to slums instead of balls now, and took her 
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new convert about to meetings. with the most praiseworthy 
industry, and poked about in the East-End with him until the 
situation grew very interesting, and one fine day it was 
announced that the Lady Gwendoline was engaged to young 
Lord Roscarrock. 

After that desirable consummation everyone expected the 
slumming to cease, the lady included. But here a dreadful thing 
happened against which nobody had provided. Lord Roscarrock 
was in earnest, not so much about his marriage as about drains. 
What had been a half-despairing play to her had been grim 
earnest to him. The tender, chivalrous heart had been stirred to 
its lowest depths, not by woman’s beauty, but by men’s distress 
and children’s deaths. He bought a block of houses instead of 
bracelets, gave his betrothed a rookery in St. Giles instead of & 
set of jewels, and expected her to be more pleased with the 
black old tenement than with pearls. He invented a new 
system of drainage, and talked to her about it instead of the 
‘Drawing-room’ and the Academy. Clearly such a state of 
things was not to be borne, and she did not bear it. She 
returned the rookery, now undergoing repairs, and her commercial 
value having risen by reason of her engagement, married an Ear] 
and went to Paris for her honeymoon. 

So Lord Roscarrock was left with a rookery, some artisans’ 
dwellings, and a new system of drainage to console him for the 
loss of his lady-love. He bore her loss with philosophic calmness. 
He was a great reader of certain heathen philosophies which 
offer plenty of remedies for such a trifling loss as a lady-love ; but 
the failure of his new system of drainage was a bitter blow to him. 
He betook himself with all his models and plans to the shades of 
Lansladron, there to perfect his scheme in quiet. 

Few places could be better for purposes of experimental 
drainage than Lansladron. The house was on a steep hillside. 
Lansladron village was hemmed in between two high hills, with 
a river running to the sea going through it, and was but very 
slightly above the sea-level. 

“There is not a house properly drained in all the parish,” he 
thought. “Typhoid is always in that valley. That was why, as 
a child, I never was allowed to go there, except for very short 
times. The whole parish belongs to me except an inland corner, 
and that is Wilfrid’s. Did ever man have such an opportunity 
before? I will drain the whole valley, and make Lansladron the 
healthiest spot on earth.” 

So to Lansladron, burning with enthusiasm, our young lord 
came. To his surprise and horror he found that his reforms were 
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not only not desired, but regarded as positively pernicious. 
Indignation waxed high, and fierce was the opposition he 
encountered. 

A Cornishman is the easiest-going creature in existence if you 
only let him have his own way. Give him his head, and let him 
feel that he is going of his own accord, and he will do anything 
that you insinuate. Once try to coerce him, and no more 
unreasonable, hot-headed, fanatical man is to be met with 
anywhere. 

Had Lord Roscarrock had the wisdom to introduce a small 
chemical laboratory into the village, and made a few uncommon 
smells, the whole population would have yelled aloud for new 
drainage; but when told that their own houses and backyards 
bred fevers and diphtheria, they declared with fierce invective that 
they were not going to be poisoned with his lordship’s drain- 
pipes, or have their cottages pulled down to set up new-fangled 
ideas. 

A still tenderer subject was the water supply. From time 
immemorial the villagers had drank and washed in the water that 
came from a well just below the churchyard. 

“Look at the well-watter,” they cried. ‘“ Why, folks do come 
from aul round—iss, so far as from Lunnon town, only to look 
upon ’un, ’tes so bright and sparkling like. There edn’t no such 
watter in aul the warld as do come from church well. Ask old 
Tammy Treneglas; she do mind back nigh upon a hunnerd 
years, and nobody never found fault weth the watter afore, ded 
they, Tammy?” 

“No-a!” piped old Tammy, the patriarchess of the village, 
“everybody do knaw that we have the best watter for scores 0’ 
miles. “Tes they nasty stinking drains that do poison ’ee all. 
Aw, my dears, don’t ’ee have no drains.” 

Chemical analysis, explanations, lectures in the village school- 
room, all were of no avail. Had Lord Roscarrock been wise, he 
would have begun by converting the Methodist preacher, who, 
being a teetotaller, was supposed to have an interest in drinking 
water. He tried the parson instead, and that was worse than 
useless, because Mr. Thurloe threw all the dead-weight of his 
inertia full on the scheme. He was past eighty, and the church- 
well water, possibly because he drank so little of it, had not killed 
him yet. He was failing rapidly now, however, and Lord 
Roscarrock could but think with complacency of his successor. 
At least he would appoint a man who would not oppose him 
in his schemes of good for the people—physical good, for he 
had no belief in any life save the life he was living. His 
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idea of a perfect parish was one where strict cleanliness and a 
low death-rate prevailed. 

That Cecil Vaughan was the man of all others to carry out his 
ideas he had not the slightest doubt. The only fear he felt was 
whether a man of such dazzling gifts, social and mental, would 
consent to bury himself in a lonely country parish. It is true 
that Cecil had no prospects save in the imagination of his friend, 
but he might not care for the life. The living was worth £600 
a year and a house—a rich living as Cornish livings go, a small 
thing for a man of great parts. 

Lord Roscarrock pondered this question very deeply on the 
day that Mr. Ferrars came to luncheon. The poverty-stricken 
old man had touched his heart; but he did not intend to give 
him the living unless Cecil refused it. With a heavy sigh he felt 
that that was only too probable. He resolved to walk over to 
St. Mervain soon, and see with his own eyes the state of that 
parish. 


Cuapter IY. 


“Gany,” said Phil that afternoon, after a long pause, during 
which Perpetua had been reading in the high-pitched, monotonous 
voice common to children, “do you think if papa gets Lansladron 
we shall be able to keep a carriage?” 

“Polly, dear, do not make your slate-pencil squeak so. No, 
Phil, I should hardly think so. There are so many of us to 
keep.” 

We shall be able to have more new dresses.” 

“More new everything,” said Gabrielle, with a sigh; “it is 
almost too delicious to think of. Those dreadful bills that worry 
poor dear papa so horribly might get paid.” 

“Tt would be very foolish to do that; for when the farmers and 
tradespeople know that we have a better living, they will trust 
us more than ever.” 

“Oh, Phil! but one ought to pay what one owes.” 

“Sir Digby Trewanow doesn’t,” said Polly ; “he owes a heap 
of money in Truro.” 

“Be quiet, Polly; go on with your sums. Phil, you should 
not say such things before the children.” 

“ Phil has no idea of being respectable,” said Perpetua stiffly ; 
“when I am grown up and married I mean to be awfully re- 
spected.” 

“‘No, you won’t ; you have a snub-nose, and snub-nosed people 
are never respected,” said Polly jeeringly. 
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“T shall ask papa to let me have an allowance,” said Phil 
gravely ; “I amsure I could manage my money better than either 
you or mamma.” 

“Phil is like Tregeagle, and can spin ribbons out of sand,” put 
in Polly. ‘“ How did you get that pink ribbon, miss? Iam sure 
you had no money to buy it.” 

Phil contented herself with darting a quick glance of warning 
at her brother, and went on: 

“There is a lovely garden; we might give garden-parties.” 

“And such a lovely church, and an organ. How nice it will 
be to play that after our poor old harmonium.” 

“ And such a nice house, with a big drawing-room. Gaby, we 
ought to get new furniture.” 

“Oh dear, yes, and stair-carpets. We must have stair-carpets 
there. It will ruin us to furnish it.” 

“Papa can borrow money for that. People will lend to him 
then who will not do so now. I shall go down to Mrs. Pengelly’s 
and tell her about it, and then it will be all over the place, and 
she will let me have some biscuits on credit.” 

“ Phil, you must not; it would be quite wrong. We are not at 
all sure of having it.” 

“The very fact that it is talked about will raise our pecuniary 
value ;” and Phil left the room. 

In the hall she paused for a moment. Should she take off her 
pinafore? Phil was nearly seventeen, but she still wore those 
habiliments of childhood in consequence of a severe domestic 
order against which even she had never dared to rebel. Phil did 
not love pinafores, especially long lilac cotton ones ; but the dress 
she was wearing required the privacy to be obtained from the 
wearing of a pinafore, it not possessing the elastic properties 
required by Phil’s budding figure—consequently it would not 
button in front. Muffling an old shawl round her, Phil darted off 
down the muddy road to the one little general shop of the village. 

Mrs. Pengelly was behind her little counter, and Phil com- 
menced operations by asking for a reel of very fine black 
cotton. 

“Now, you do know, Miss Phil, that I am out of very fine 
black cotton. I told ’ee so yesterday.” 

“T thought it was coming last night,” said Phil. “You need 
not be so cross, Mrs. Pengelly ; I don’t suppose I shall come here 
very much more.” 

“T wish your pa’s money would come here a little more,” said 
Mrs. Pengelly, rather grufily. 

“Ah!” replied Phil, with a sigh, “and it’s my belief you will 
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be very sorry to get it. You will miss our custom when we are 
gone, Mrs. Pengelly.” 

“Gone! Where are ’ee going to, miss?” 

“Twas told not to say,” said Phil, mysteriously. ‘“ Haven’t 
you heard any news lately ?” 

“No, I don’t hear no news.” 

“Nobody dead ?” asked Phil indifferently. 

“Well, now I do call to mind as old Measter Thurloe es 
dead. Laws, miss, you wasn’t a-meaning——” 

“‘T was told not to tell,” said Phil, pursing up her baby lips. 
“Well, if you haven’t the cotton, I won’t wait. How nice and 
bright those new biscuit tins look, Mrs. Pengelly—quite gay 
colours!” 

“They are a new sort, miss,” said Mrs. Pengelly, briskly taking 
down one of the tins in question ; “ perhaps you will have one or 
two to taste ?” 

“T don’t care about biscuits in the morning,” said Phil, moving 
towards the door; “we are naturally very busy, and I think I 
must go back. Thank you all the same, Mrs. Pengelly.” 

“Law, do ’ee now!” cried the old woman, hastily putting some 
of the biscuits in a paper-bag, “just a few for your opinion, 
miss. Law, and when are ’ee going? Well, I am pleased sure- 
nuff, and your poor dear pa——” 

Mrs. Pengelly was interrupted in the midst of her congratula- 
tions by the entrance of a stranger. A big burly young man had 
alighted from a dog-cart in the road, and entered the little shop. 
He was evidently a gentleman, and Phil blushed as she thought 
of her pinafore. Its long, straight, unlovely folds were fully 
exposed to view, for her shawl had slipped from her shoulders as 
she took the biscuits. 

The coarse lilac cotton garment might have been of satin for all 
the young man knew of it. As he stumbled down the step into 
the close dark little room he saw Phil’s face, and from that 
moment he had no eyes for anything else. There was nothing 
visible to him beyond the golden curls that framed her white 
brow, and formed a halo round her innocent face. The great 
blue childish eyes enchained him by their glance, yet Phil had 
only given him a look of the commonest inquiry as his bulky 
form blocked up the little doorway. Phil’s eyes had that not 
uncommon power that big blue eyes with long dark lashes have, 
of expressing so very much more emotion and intelligence than 
their owner experiences. Phil’s eyes were as the heavenly eyes 
of a seraph to the young man as they rested for an instant on his 
face, and then swept past him «as if unconscious of his presence. 
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To him the radiance from her face seemed to light up all the 
dusky little shop, and transform the common bartering-room to a 
temple of glory. The beauty of her face, the angelic innocence 
of her heavenly eyes, struck him dumb. He had seen pretty 
women often enough before, but he had never met one who 
seemed to him more than a woman. He suddenly felt himseif 
base, common, coarse, and low before this superior creature. He 
bared his head and forgot the commonplace question he had come 
to ask about the road. 

The angel herself broke the spell of silence. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Pengelly.” 

The words were ordinary enough, but the little thrill was in 
Phil’s voice that rarely failed to find its way into the innermost 
fibres of men’s hearts. The young man quivered as he heard 
it, and made an involuntary bow to her as she passed out. Phil’s 
eyes rested for one blissful second on him in their downward 
sweep to earth, and he felt as if he were in church. 

“ Who—who is,” he stammered to Mrs. Pengelly—“ at least, I 
mean I came to ask if you can tell me the way to St. Mervain 
beach.” 

He explained his sensations to his friend in the dog-cart 
afterwards by saying that he now understood what a devil of a 
time St. Anthony must have had if—but then abruptly stopped 
himself, even his limited knowledge of hagiology informing him 
that the comparison was scarcely a happy one, and he drove down 
to the cliffs a silent and stricken man. 

Fraudulent Phil went home with her biscuits, but she made no 
allusion to them when with her family, nor did they subsequently 
appear. Possibly Phil ate them in private, but nothing was seen 
of them. In a meek and submissive manner she proceeded to 
mend her stockings—a task she always left until the end of the 
week, 

There was but one opinion regarding Phil among the manly 
youth of the neighbourhood, and that was that she was angelic. 
Those who did not know her at all, but only looked at her in 
church, and saw her fair innocent face with the heavenly blue 
eyes and golden curls, believed her to be a sort of young seraph, 
and envied the little brother (whose ears Phil surreptitiously 
boxed) who sat next to her above every earthly being. The 
opinion as to her being ungelic was unanimous among all the 
church-going youths, but there was a decided difference of feeling 
as to the definition of the word. The general statement was 
accepted of all men ; in the definition of it lay the sting. 

Those among the better-class farmers’ sons who had been on 
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what is called “speaking terms” with the angel, declared their 
belief in the angelic theory ; but swore, somewhat bitterly, that 
she was the sort of angel that does not hail from heaven. But 
when pressed for a reason for the faith that was in them, they 
blushed, and declined to give an answer. Whereupon the other 
youths nudged and giggled among themselves, and praised the 
angel’s taste, and made unfeeling remarks about sour grapes. 

Of course, what made Phil so extremely angelic was her 
innocence; nobody cares about an angel who is not innocent. It 
was quite impossible that Phil could do anything wrong, because 
she was far too innocent to know anything about sin and wicked- 
ness. The baby-wonder in her face could not exist with a guilty 
conscience behind it. That the soul within her had never 
been aroused, but remained in a state of coma—not dead, but 
asleep—was an explanation of her character that never occurred to 
- any one. Phil was a beautiful animal and very little more. She 
had never lost a moment’s sleep through remorse in her life, never 
felt a pang on any other creature’s account either of love or pity, 
nor had her tears ever flowed in penitence. Yet to all appearance 
she was as other girls are, only more beautiful than most. Phil’s 
face was her fortune, and a handsome inheritance it was. 

Sir Wilfrid Carminow, after having encountered Phil in Mrs. 
Pengelly’s little shop, climbed back into the dog-cart a silent and 
stricken man. He made no reply to the various observations on 
the geological formation of the country they were driving over 
that were vouchsafed by his companion, Darwin Bampton; but 
as Mr. Bampton aimed at achieving popularity as a lecturer, an 
unappreciative audience was rather good practice than otherwise. 
Sir Wilfrid had, at his request, driven him to St. Mervain cliffs 
that he might look at some peculiar formations said to exist there. 
He wanted to write a paper for a magazine to prove that another 
man who saw them had not called them by the right names, names 
being to science nowadays what Church government is to religion 
—the part that gives all the fun and quarrelling, and the only 
part that seems really to matter. 

Sir Wilfrid had been in love before, of course, a score of times. 
With actresses chiefly, for that was the fashion among the men of 
his set. His passion usually led him to occupy a front stall for 
several successive nights, and to part with a great deal of cash 
for bouquets, bracelets, and such trifles. While the passion lasted 
he usually betted furiously. It took his mind off his trouble, he 
said; for the poor youth regarded these passions as misfortunes, 
and not as enjoyments. They were pitfalls of fate into which 
he was constantly stumbling. He was getting used to these 
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fatalities now, and sometimes indulged in a hope that he would 
eventually be able to get over a love affair in the course of a week 
or two, and at a comparatively trifling expenditure of passion and 
money. Marriage as the result of one of these affaires de coeur 
never presented itself before his mind, 

He had never been attracted by a woman of his own rank; he 
rarely consorted with ladies: he was dumb before them, shy, 
stupid, and awkward. Some unexpressed shame of his life, some 
half-hidden consciousness that they were better and purer than 
himself, kept him bashful and ill at ease when with refined 
women. Phil, with the heavenly innocence in her blue eyes, 
had conquered him by sudden assault and battery. Had he met 
her in a drawing-room he would never have seen her eyes. He 
had come upon her suddenly, unexpectedly ; before he had time 
to feel bashful she had conquered him. He had met his fate at 
last, his real fate; not the sham fatalities that had made such 
a fool of him, but the real fate that would make a man of him. 

He followed Mr. Bampton down the narrow pathway cut in the 
side of the cliff to the beach, and while his companion strolled 
up the sands to examine the cliffs, he sat down on a rock, and 
actually forgot to take his cigar-case out of his pocket. The 
waves were coming in in long blue swells that broke into curls 
of white upon the yellow sands at his feet. He thought of Phil’s 
eyes as he looked at the shining expanse of blue before him. 
Her hair was of a deeper yellow than the sands, her teeth as 
white as the crest of the waves. Sir Wilfrid had never, to his 
knowledge, noticed the colour of sea or sand before; natural 
objects unconnected with horseflesh had not been much to his 
taste as a general thing. He felt quite poetical as he mace the 
above comparisons to himself; they represented to him the 
highest flights of poetic imagination. 

He was quite amazed at his own cleverness, and was so afraid 
of forgetting the inspiration that had come to him that he took 
out his betting-book and entered the items among other pieces of 
information, such as— Lucifer, 100 to 1, taken (Duckworth) ; 
Backbiter, 7 to 5; Morella Cherry, 4 to 6 (Vaughan). Eyes 
blue, sea; hair yellow, sand ; teeth, waves.” 

Somehow it did not look quite so poetical when jotted down 
among the horses’ prices, but he shut the book up, and took out 
a cigar and smoked it, while in the eye of his imagination he 
saw Phi! on the finest animal in the world exciting the envy of 
all the women and the futile admiration of all the men. It was 
not a very exalted heaven to dream of, poor boy! but it was all he 
could conjure up for the present. Love had been to him but a 
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base passion hitherto; the first conception that it could be born 
in heaven had come to him from a glance of Phil’s eyes that 
afternoon. Phil’s eyes, not Gabrielle’s. Could Phil guide him 
farther than she ever dreamt of going herself? For the present 
he was content, more than content, if Phil would only draw him 
to herself. 


CuaptTer Y. 


Mr. Ferrans, when he left the luncheon-table, went hastily out 
of the house and down into the woods. 

“T have turned the holiest and more sacred feelings of our 
human nature into an excuse for covetousness,” the shame- 
stricken man said to himself as the mossy boughs closed over his 
bowed head. “Godin His goodness has given me of His choicest 
gifts—the love of a pure wife and children ; and I have made this 
love an excuse for sin. I have stooped to use His blessings as a 
means for obtaining earthly luxury and ease. What must my 
child think of her father who has made her an excuse for cove- 
tousness, and caused a scandal in the Church we love so well ? 
I, an old man, to set those young men such an example! Shame, 
shame upon my gray hairs that showed them how mean and 
unlovely old age can be! How can I look my child in the face 
when I think that for her sake I have made my sacred calling an 
excuse for adding coin to coin, and to pile up riches upon the 
earth.” 

His self-accusation was very real; he was abased in his own 
eyes. He had lived so long out of the world that the change of 
ideas respecting what is, and what is not, befitting for a gentle- 
man to do had never dawned upon him. In his old-fashioned 
mind the very idea of gain at the expense of another man was 
abhorrent in his eyes. It was bad enough to ask for a dead man’s 
shoes for himself; how much worse was it when the shoes were 
still on the feet of the living man! 

He felt like a criminal, as with hasty steps he passed through 
Lansladron village. With averted head he hurried past the 
Vicarage; he could no longer bear to look upon the house his 
soul had lusted after that morning. As he came to the sand dunes 
at the farther end of the valley his feet lagged in the heavy road. 
He sat on a hillock to rest. Now that his excitement flagged he 
felt the weariness of the long walk tell upon his body. 

As he sat there he saw a dog-cart cross the river on the sands; 
two young men were sitting in it. Sir Wilfrid’s broad shoulders 
were easily recognisable. He could not bear to face either of 
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his late associates, so rose and struck across the uneven sandy 
hillocks until he came to some fields by which he could regain 
the high road farther on. 

Mechanically he followed the footpath until it brought him 
beside a farmyard. He looked up and then recognised the house 
as belonging to a farmer in his own parish. A flush rose over 
his face, for he owed the man bills of some years’ standing, and 
it was long since he had been near the farm. 

His confusion was not lessened by seeing the farmer himself 
leaning over the gateway of the yard with his arms folded on the 
top, and evidently awaiting his approach. He could not turn 
back, so he came on slowly. A different shame filled him now, 
and a keener one; he had robbed this man. He had only 
sought to take from the other. 

The farmer spoke first. 

“‘Eafternoon, Measter Ferrar. I s’pose thee’s come about 
that theer little bill as have been running so long. Step in, 
weant ee’ ?” and he began to unfasten the gate. 

The words were civil enough, but the poor parson felt the irony 
that lay in the tones. He did not look like a man come to pay 
a long-deferred bill, and he knew it, 

“‘ Good-afternoon, Trewela,” he said falteringly ; “I have not 
seen you for a long time.” 

“T’m fine an’ glad to see ’ee now,” pursued the farmer, in 
what he conceived to be the choicest style of wit; “an’ the 
missus, she'll be fine an’ glad too, for we have had bad luck weth 
our pegs lately, and the bit o’ money owing will come in handy 
for the rent that es due. Come in the nick o’ time, passon, like 
Billy Trezise’s brandy.” 

“T am very sorry, Trewela,” said Mr. Ferrars humbly, “ but I 
have not the means of paying you. I only wish I had;” and he 
raised his hat and wiped his forehead. 

He felt miserably humiliated before this coarse, vulgar man. 

“What, not brought the money!” roared the stalwart farmer, 
closing the gate with a crash, and leaning over the top with his 
thumbs stuck in the armholes of his waistcoat; “ not got the 
money! Gosh! you passons do beat any liars that ever I come 
across in th’ Connexion” (Trewela had lately joined a set 
of Dissenters that called themselves the “ New Connexion”), 
“and there are some neat-tongued chaps there, too, that are 
learning to be passons, I suppose, but ain’t got the lie slick 
enough yet. Lord! and you expect the likes of me, as live by 
our hard earnings, to take our style by you, and believe all es 
Gospel as comes from your lips—a man as don’t do nothing but 
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clatter for his living. Why, the very pegs would scorn to take 
the meal and not fatten on it, but a passon !—yah!” 

“JT don’t think I ever told you any lies, Trewela,” said Mr. 
Ferrars with a quivering voice, every fibre in him tingling from 
the other’s words. “I told you I would pay you on the earliest 
opportunity, and, please God, I will do so still.” 

“Well, and ain’t that a lie!” retorted the farmer, his great 
face red and glowing with what he considered to be just anger ; 
“When you knew all the time as you couldn’t pay me. Gosh! I 
was @ fool to take a passon’s word; they always know enough to 
rob the poor. You have the face to go in the pulpit and preach 
all about honesty one day in the week and swindle me, and others 
like me, who work for their living, all the other six. You caall 
yourself a gentleman, too, I s’pose. <A gentleman—I wouldn’t be 
a gentleman such as you for the Queen’s di’‘monds, I'd sooner 
have my self-respect.” 

And the sturdy farmer moved away from the gate and 
sauntered across the yard, calling out to his wife in the house : 

“ Thee’st best look after thy chickens, missus; there’s them 
about as don’t mind putting other folk’s gettings into their own 
insides, and fowls can be eat so well as meal.” 

Mr. Ferrars heard the insulting speech, as, indeed, it was 
intended he should; but he felt no anger against the man. He 
had received his goods, and had not paid him. He had taken 
them for his children, because he could not bear to see their 
hungry eyes. Would it have been better to have let them 
starve than be a stumbling-block and a hindrance to the flock he 
was set to guide and teach ? 

An awful thought came to him in his misery and shame, as he 
stumbled along the rough uneven cart-track. These children for 
whose sake he had become’a byword, whom he loved so passionately, 
whom he counted as his chiefest blessing in this life, had he 
turned this blessing into a curse? The Lord gave, and had the 
Lord also intended to take away, to remove his darlings in their 
early innocence before they soiled their baptismal robes with 
sin? Had God but lent His blessings for a brief season, and had 
he erred in keeping these blossoms for his own solace ? 

He thought of Abraham—how he had not shrunk from offering 
up his only son. He had sinned rather than see his children 
hungry. 

“TI have sinned,” he said to himself, “turned my blessings 
into curses—kept for my own pleasure the gifts He meant me to 
return to Him. Yet it seemed my duty to borrow for my 
children, to preserve their lives. God forgive me, I have thought 
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more of keeping them in health than of the souls of my 
parishioners. I have been a stumbling-block and an occasion for 
sin—I, who ought to have shown by my example of how little 
account our earthly life is compared with our heavenly.” 

With bowed head, and hands clasped behind his back, he 
plodded on, scarce seeing where he went. His misery was so 
acute that it clouded his reason; he was no longer capable of 
arguing clearly to himself. ‘The hideous idea that he had sinned 
in preserving his children’s lives obscured in its horror all other 
feelings. 

Gabrielle was waiting for him where the moorland met the 
fields. She had been watching for him for some time. She knew 
by the droop of the head and the despondent shoulders that he 
had been unsuccessful; but she was quite unprepared for the 
fierceness of despair that was in his face when, on her calling him 
by his name, he raised his head and saw her. She was standing 
on the opposite side of a great granite boulder that was laid 
across two high hedges for a stile. Bushes of furze grew on each 
side, and between the green and gray masses of stiff prickles her 
fair face bloomed as a delicate rose. 

He tottered, then sank upon the boulder, and burst into tears. 
She put her arms tenderly about him, and drew his tired head on 
her bosom. 

“Dearest father,” she said softly, while her own tears ran 
down her face, “you are overtired; it is such a long walk, and 
that valley is so close and relaxing. Up here, where we have the 
beautiful bracing air, you will soon feel better. I do not know 
how we could live in that shut-in valley after these free open 
hills. We can see so much sky and sea here; it is so fresh and 
bright. Oh, father, we could not bear to go away from the sea.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder. He knew that she meant 
delicately to convey to him that they would be happy here 
instead of in the place he had failed to get for them. But the 
present misery went deeper far than the loss of Lansladron 
Vicarage. 

“ But for me, my child,” he said hoarsely, “ you might be now 
in Paradise among the heavenly hills. You were lent to me but 
for a season. In my selfishness I kept you altogether.” 

She did not understand what he meant. 

“We have not finished our work here yet, dear father,” she 
answered. “The people here are getting to appreciate you at 
last. Old Nancy Thomas’s little boy has come all the way from 
Halvear to beg you will go and pray with her soon.” 

He rose hastily. 
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“T will go at once,” he said. 

“No, no, father dear, not to-day. She is not seriously ill; I 
was careful to make sure of that. Itis miles away ; you cannot 
walk there now.” 

“Do not keep me from my duty,” he said, putting her arm 
away from him. 

“ Dearest father, I would not do that, but you must come home 
now; you are not fit to walk any more. See, you can scarcely 
get over the stile. Poor mamma is anxious for you, and the 
children are waiting for tea. Lean on me, poor father; how tired 
you are!” 

He suffered her to lead him. He knew that he could not walk 
another mile; but in his new bitterness, the impulse had been 
strong upon him to toil on until he dropped upon the road. 
Gabrielle’s entreaties prevailed, and she led him to the house. 
Mrs. Ferrars met them at the door. 

“Oh, Willy!” she cried, then stopped, for she saw by his face 
something of what had happened. 

“Lord Roscarrock has not given it to any one else?” she cried. 

He roused himself from the apathy of weariness that was falling 
upon him. 

“Mr. Thurloe is not dead,” he said, and his voice fell with a 
curiously harsh sound upon the ears of the children who had 
crowded round him. “I have tried to rob a man of his bread 
before death had closed his eyes.” 

And he passed from among them into his own little study, and 
they heard the bolt drawn upon the door. 

Mrs. Ferrars stood where he had left her among the children 
without moving fora moment. She was a woman in whom the 
maternal instinct was far more strongly developed than the wifely ; 
thus the first bitterness of disappointment was for her children, 
not for her husband. 

“We shall all starve,” she said slowly. 

“We have lost nothing, dear mamma,” interposed Gabrielle 
softly ; “ we are no worse off than we were before.” 

“We have lost,” retorted her mother, turning upon her savagely, 
as if glad to get some one on whom to vent her indignation—“ we 
have lost the one and only chance your father ever had, or will 
have, of preferment.—Who do you think is going to give anything to 
a man who has no more energy or determination than your father 
has, unless he was an old friend? People look out for able men 
when they have livings to give, not spiritless, faint-hearted men 
like your father. Oh, if I were only a man, I would lash this parish 
until all the diocese talked of me, and the Bishop should be obliged 
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to give me something. But your papa! In ten minutes’ time he 
will be telling us all we have something to be thankful for. I 
have no patience with you all!” and Mrs. Ferrars, with an indig- 
nant push, hustled the children back into the dining-room. 

Mrs. Ferrars had not looked at her eldest daughter during her 
tirade. In her heart she did not despise her husband as her words 
implied she did; but some unhappy spirit of contradiction ever rose 
between her and her eldest daughter. She would have been 
horrified if any one had told her she was jealous of Gabrielle’s place 
with her husband; but it wasso. Their affection and sympathy 
with each other was an abiding soreness to her. 

There was little said during the meal. Polycarp was sent to tell 
his father that tea was ready, and returned with the information 
that Mr. Ferrars did not want any tea. The silence was broken at 
last by Perpetua’s suddenly beginning to sob. Gabrielle, who sat 
next her, tried to comfort her; but Mrs. Ferrars sharply inter- 
posed by telling Perpetua either to leave the table or state what 
was the matter with her. 

“We shall not have that nice h—house,” sobbed the child, 
“nor the new curtains, nor frocks, nor give parties, nor anything 
nice and respectable—o—oh!” and a bitter wail came between the 
sobs. 

The cry was taken up by the three little ones—Thecla, Cosmas, 
and Damian, who, hearing crying going on, and not understanding 
its import, thought it well to give it their assistance, so joined in 
with a hearty howl. 

While Mrs. Ferrars was administering slaps impartially around, 
the study door opened and her husband came in. He looked white 
and worn, but no longer wild and despairing. Gabrielle knew 
what he had been doing while shut up in his study, and a soft light 
came into her eyes as she met his and smiled. 

“T think I will change my mind and have a little tea, my love,” 
he said gently, softly rubbing his hands as he spoke. ‘ Why, what 
is the matter with the little ones?” he went on, as he lifted little 
Thecla out of her chair and held her to his breast. 

The child, a frail little creature of two, was comforted imme- 
diately, and buried her face in hiscoat. He took his seat with her 
on his lap, and looked for an explanation towards his wife. 

“JT wonder you ask, I am sure, Wilbraham,” Mrs. Ferrars 
answered, with a sort of desperate patience in her voice; “ you 
can hardly expect such mites as Thecla and the twins, nor even 
Perpetua, poor child! though she is nearly eleven, to control their 
feelings as well as Phil and the boys and Ido. What you and 
Gabrielle may feel on the subject Ido not pretend to know. I 
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should not wonder if you are both secretly rejoicing at having 
another cross to bear. Why you were not born in heathen times 
and made martyrs of by lions Idon’t know. I amsure you would 
both of you have enjoyed it. As for me, I am human enough 
to wish to see my children clothed and fed and brought up as 
gentlepeople. That may be sinful—I dare say it is. Polly, leave 
off kicking your chair. I do not aspire to be a martyr, nor to 
make others so.” 

And Mrs. Ferrars brushed the crumbs off her lap, and told 
Sebastian to put back the slice of bread he had just taken, or 
there would not be enough for his father’s supper. 

Mr. Ferrars sat very quietly holding the little flaxen head against 
his breast. He did not heed his wife’s words much. He was 
too worn to argue even with himself. He had cast his burden 
where he was accustomed to bring all his troubles, and for the time 
at least he was comforted. For the moment he could hold his 
baby’s face to his, andsee Gabrielle by his side. He had made up 
his mind how he would act in the future, and the consequences he 
would leave for the present. His children were with him now, 
and his eyes wandered round the table, lingering on each of the 
eleven faces he loved so well. 

Mrs. Ferrars was irritated by the gleam of pleasure in his face. 
Gabrielle, without understanding his precise thoughts, felt that in 
some way his children were comforting her father’s heart, and she 
answered his spirit. 

“The children have been so good to-day, father. Polly did his 
Latin beautifully, and Irenzeus’s verses are really lovely. You will 
be so pleased with them. Even little Damian did some lessons, 
and said all his letters quite well.” 

“ Really, Gabrielle, your father has something else to think about 
than the children’s lessons, poor dears! and how are the boys to 
learn anything without going to school I should like to know! 
Now tell me, Wilbraham, what did Lord Roscarrock say to you ?” 

“He was engaged when I arrived there,” said Mr. Ferrars 
slowly ; “but he was most kind and cordial, and asked me to stay 
to lunch, I much regret that I did so.” 

“But you had a nice lunch, papa,” said Phil. “He has a 
French cook, and all sorts of grand things. Did you have cham- 
pagne ?” 

“Champagne for lunch,” said one of the boys scornfully ; 
“people have champagne for grand dinners, not for lunch.” 

“We had champagne,” said Mr. Ferrars slowly—“ champagne 
and various other wines, I believe; but I did not observe them 
closely. I drank whatever was given me, I believe; but I cannot 
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recall what their nature was. The food, as you observe, Phil, was 
excellent—of that I am sure; but what occupied me most was the 
courtesy of my host, and the conversation of several very well- 
informed and agreeable young men, especially a young clergyman.” 

“A clergyman—the one who is to have Lansladron?” cried 
Mrs. Ferrars. 

Her husband looked fixedly at her. 

“T cannot say,” he replied; “but I should think it was highly 
probable, and an excellent vicar I have no doubt he will make. 
But, my dear—and here is where I reproach myself—Mr. Thurloe 
is not dead.” 

“ But he must die soon,” said Phil calmly. “He is eighty-six, 
so he cannot live long. It is lucky you went so soon.” 

Mr. Ferrars looked at her in astonishment. 

“TI pray God he may live many years,’ he said abruptly. 
“ Children, think no more of Lansladron. Were it offered to me, 
which is most unlikely, I could scarce humble myself to take it 
after the scandal I have been guilty of raising. Do not name 
it to meagain. We must be content with what God in His 
goodness has given us. We have been extravagant and dishonest, 
or we should have lived within our income, Wife, for the future 
not a single bill is to be made anywhere. Ready money shall 
be paid for everything that enters this house. I will not cause 
my flock to stumble through my sinful weakness. Children, if 
you cannot have butter, you must eat dry bread; and if bread 
fails, you must do as many poor children do, and eat the 
turnips we have in the field. Please God, food of some sort will 
not fail us; but of this I am positive, no debt shall ever again 
be made in my name. We must live within our income, or,” and 
he pressed the little face closer upon his breast, “die within it; 
but debt I will not have.” 

He pressed his lips upon the child’s forehead, as if sealing a 
vow to himself; then placed her in Gabrielle’s arms, and went 
out closing the door behind him. 

A scared silence had fallen upon the wife and children. It was 
not often that the head of the household addressed them in that 
firm low voice. When he did so, they knew that he must be 
obeyed. Starvation seemed to stare them all in the face. 

Mrs. Ferrars leant her arms on the tea-tray, and looked with 
stony and fixed despair straight in front of her, yet seeing 
nothing. Sebastian, the eldest boy, rose and stood beside her. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I will work. I am fourteen. I can get 
something to do.” 

“shall not stay at home to eat turnips,” said Phil decisively. 
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“T can scare birds,” cried Polycarp. ‘“ Hurrah! no more 
beastly lessons to do. I shall set snares and catch field-mice.” 

“And Cosmas, and Damian, and Thecla, and Cyrilla, and 
Blandina,” said their mother, rising, while a fierce glitter shone 
in her eyes, “ you will all do great things, I dare say. Gabrielle, 
take the babies to bed: and, Phil, if you do not mend that great 
rent in your pinafore, you shall go without your supper. 
Perpetua, help Jane to take the things out, and stop 
whimpering. You are enough to drive any one out of their 
senses ;” and, scattering her brood as she rose, Mrs. Ferrars 


brought the meal to a close. 














